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Another boy off to war 


HE C 


to face the risks of a short war or a long war. 
Every day he’s away adds to the risks he must face. 
Sure, he’s ready to face them all 

but is it fair to make him face so many? 

We can buy his return-trip ticket right now 


by investing in the 3rd War Bond Drive. 


Back the attack Ju with War Bonds 
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For Today's— 
and Tomorrow’'s—Signaling ... 


URING the last 10 years, the “Union” 
Coded Track Circuit Control system 

has been installed on 18 important rail- 
roads. Its reliability and safety of operation 
have been amply proved under all weather 
conditions on approximately 3500 track 
sections (4000 miles) that are in service. 
This system, which is recognized as an 
outstanding advance in the art of railway 
signaling, was pioneered and developed 
by this company to its present high state 
of perfection. It is universal in application 
and has been applied with advantage to 


practically every form of modern signaling. 


In addition to other important advantages, 
it provides for the elimination or reduc- 
tion of line wires through the rail trans- 
mission of signal controls. 

The widespread and growing use of 
coded track circuits and their recognized 
merit indicate clearly that they will form 
an important part of future installations. 

In our new publication entitled Union” 
Coded Track Circuit Control, the story 
of this modern system is presented in a 
simple, concise and easily understand- 
able manner. A copy of Bulletin 157 will 
be mailed upon receipt of your request. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 



























RATE “DISCRIMINATION”: The 
southern governors are to meet in Den- 
ver on September 17-18, in an effort to 
persuade their western compeers to join 
the political crusade to equalize rates on 
manufactured goods in all territories. The 
leading editorial herein suggests that, if 
freight rates be the principal ingredient 
in territorial prosperity, then the east has 
‘ better grounds for complaint than the other 
territories—because its traffic has  in- 
creased less than theirs. It is further ob- 
served that equalization of rates on manu- 
factured goods in all territories would 
probably lead to similar equalization of 
other rates—to the detriment of the favor- 
able rates on traffic which the west and 
south actually produce. These political 
gentlemen are going out after the bird in 
the bush, even if it entails the probable loss 
of the brace they have in hand. 
: 9 

TRUCK TRAFFIC DATA: Informa- 
tion on the volume and character of truck 
_ traffic—which appears on its face to be 
more reliable statistically than that here- 
tofore available—has recently been pub- 
lished by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, and is reviewed editorially herein. 
Truck movement, of a character com- 
parable to railroad service, appears to be 
less in volume than most estimates based 
* on less complete and distinctive data have 
assumed. On the other hand, heavy 
_ “truck combinations” are handling a sur- 
_prisingly large proportion of total traffic 
- and are, obviously, far more serious com- 
petitors than the single truck could be. 
Some of the statistics on the nature of 
truck hauls reduce to absurdity the cus- 
tomary arguments for interstate truck 
“tax reciprocity.” They also reveal that 
heavily overloaded trucks are a_ serious 
and growing problem—not a mere bogey 
conjured up by prevaricating railroaders. 


SOME PROFIT NOT SINFUL: 
The publication “Labor” in its September 
+ issue has a piece, written in its usual 
vein of scolding disapproval, about cor- 
poration profits in which it is stated that 
President Roosevelt’s declaration that “no- 
hody would be permitted to get rich out 
of the war” would have to he revised. 
However, all across the top of the page 
on which the people, especially the rail- 
roads, who provide lucrative jobs for 
labor are held up ‘to opprobrium, is 
stretched a headline: “Rail Unions Make 
Phenomenal Gains.” Bursting union 
treasuries, it appears, are not reprehensible 
“tiches’—it is only when an extra dollar 
gets into a business’ cash register that it 
hecomes something shameful. 


e 
INSPECTORS, NOT “TOADS”: An 
editorial herein invites attention to the 
hard and important job that car inspectors 
are doing for the railroads today—and 
Suggests that their work could be made 
more productive if the skill and applica- 
tion which car inspectors are putting forth 
received somewhat more appreciation 
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from their superiors and fellow-railroaders. 
An anecdote illustrates the effect on the 
feelings of a capable car inspector on being 
addressed as a “car toad” by an employee, 
in every genuine sense—except perhaps in 
compensation—his inferior. 

3 
RESEARCH—WHERE TO BEGIN: 
Most thoughtful railroad men are agreed 
that the industry needs to engage in re- 
search on a larger scale than heretofore. 
But “research” is a word like “democ- 
racy,” with different meanings to differ- 
ent people. A practical approach to this 
activity is suggested in an article in these 
pages by a man who knows from extensive 
experience what he writes about—E. C. 
Nickerson, assistant manager, sales and 
service, of the New Haven. The author 
has for some years been actively con- 
nected with the comprehensive and con- 
tinuous economic and traffic studies carried 
on by the New Haven, and described in 
our issues of August 22 and 29, 1942. In 
his article in this issue he suggests a 
logical approach to this activity, which is 
not only persuasive theory, but has under- 
gone the test of practice. 

@ 

MUST HAVE VOLUME: M-. Nick- 
erson shows that, with growing traffic 
volume from 1924 to 1929, costs per unit 
of traffic declined. With 1929-32 loss of 
volume, unit costs rose despite severe re- 
trenchment. When volume rose 1933-37, 
unit costs went downward once more— 
only to rise again when traffic volume 
shrank in 1938, and to recede when traffic 
began to mount in 1939. The author con- 
cludes that the basic railroad problem is 
that of securing at all times the greatest 
volume of traffic which can be handled at 
a margin above costs, and the primary 
job of railroad research should be to pro- 
vide information enabling the carrier to 
maximize its volume. Mr. Nickerson be- 
lieves that technicians should not be given 
the task, for instance, of quickening a 
schedule, until careful inquiry establishes 
that more speed will bring heavier traffic. 
Maybe it isn’t speed that potential cus- 
tomers want, but economy. Research 
should first determine zhat will promote 
patronage before expense is incurred in 
finding out how to make a service change, 
which may prove fruitless. 

.) 

DRASTIC LABOR PROGRAM: Un- 
less strong medicine is administered at 
once, the labor shortage on the railroads 
will soon produce a real crisis. Such is 
the admonition uttered by Mr. Eastman in 
issuing a 13-point “must” program to the 
railroads and the labor organizations, 
which is reported in the news pages herein. 
Among the measures proposed are the 
employment of more Mexicans and war 
prisoners in railroad work, the inaugura- 
tion of training programs with pay for 
trainees, the suspension of “full” crew 
and train limit laws and agreements, the 
establishment of labor-management “co- 
operative” ‘committees. 


mere 








UNIONS JILT JOE: The Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association has an- 
nounced its withdrawal from co-operative 
advisory service to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the union magnates com- 
plaining that insufficient deference has 
been accorded to their wishes.. They are 
particularly incensed at the employment 
of Mexican labor and efforts made to hire 
prisoners of war (despite the shortage, or 
complete lack, of American labor). They 
resent I.C.C. orders suspending train-limit 
laws and ODT orders requiring heavier 
loading of cars. In short, the union leaders 
find it difficult, even in the nation’s hour 
of crisis, to support measures economizing 
labor and minimizing unnecessary jobs— 
such steps being exactly contrary to the 
traditional union program of wasting labor 
and “making work.’ Mr. Eastman has 
written to the dissidents, saying to them, 
in effect: “Don’t go away mad, boys, let’s 
sit down and talk this over.” 
. 
FLETCHER VS. ARNOLD: Thurman 
(“Buster”) Arnold and R. V. Fletcher of 
the A. A. R. appeared with two other 
speakers on a radio forum one night this 
week to discuss anti-trust policy. Arnold 
made his customary effort to mislead the 
audience into.the belief that railroads “con- 
trol the rates” of their air and truck rivals, 
and that for railroads to operate any form 
of carriage but a train is ipso facto against 
the public interest—a canard being “as 
siduously sounded by the tongues of the 
spiteful in the ears of the ignorant.” Judge 
Fletcher clarified the degree to which 
truth is esteemed by the trust-busting 
bureaucracy by revealing how they had 
cited a correction of a rate in a railroad 
tariff (where 41 had been mistakenly given 
as 21) as an instance of a rate increase of 
almost 100 per cent. 
® 

PRESS VIEWS ON WRECKS: Con 
siderable editorial comment has appeared in 
the daily papers as a result of recent acci- 
dents to passenger trains. In the main, 
the expressions have been favorable to the 
railroads—drawing attention to their splen- 
did accomplishments in handling war traffic 
and suggesting that inadequate supplies of 
equipment and labor, inflicted on the car 
riers by government policy, might have 
some connection with these misfortunes. 
The New York World-Telegram is inclined 
to favor a deceleration of trains (its editor, 
Roy Howard, head of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, having been one of the passen- 
gers on the derailed “Congressional”). 
Several comments have been to the effect 
that unnecessary travel has added to the 
strain on the equipment and labor supply. 
None of the popular press, as far as we 
have seen, has called attention to the 
relatively low percentage of fatalities to 
total load, even in the worst of these acci- 
dents. What other agency of transporta- 
tion could suffer a really catastrophic 
wreck and still show a ratio of only 15 
per cent of fatalities to total passengers 


aboard ? 








(ENERAL MOTORS 


LOCO! KOTIVES 


In this war, General Motors Diesel Loco- 
Pi EA N & EXT RA i NS U R AN ( e motives are providing a new pattern in 
e®ee# transportation for greater days ahead 


*LOST GROUND CAN ALWAYS BE REGAINED. LOST TIME — NEVER!” 


President Roosevelt. 


PEED on the production lines and in transportation is vital. There must be no delays. Fighting men 

cannot wait. A thousand tanks today may mean more than ten thousand a year from now. To this 
end, General Motors Freight Diesels on the Rio Grande are providing—54 percent more locomotive 
miles per month — 14 percent faster schedule with same tonnage as previously —90 percent average 
availability — 45 percent more gross ton miles per day. And as more GM Diesels go into service, 
America’s transportation network becomes that much stronger. 





%& KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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Alleged Discrimination in Freight Rates 


Before anybody accepts charges being widely made that present 
freight rates are unfairly discriminatory between territories, it should 
be remembered that these charges are an attack on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well as railway management. This is im- 
portant, because the Commission was created by Congress. and has 
been kept in existence by it for fifty-six years principally to prevent 
unfair discrimination. 


The charges emanate from the governors of southern states. They 
claim rates on manufactured products discriminate in favor of east- 
ern territory. A meeting of western governors will be held at 
Denver on September 17 and 18 at which southern governors will try 
to get western governors to join in their crusade. The remedy they 
propose is legislation by Congress requiring the Commission to 
establish uniformity in class rates, which apply especially on man- 

ufactured products, throughout the country. 


Why should southern and western governors believe the Com- 
mission favors the east, but that Congress will not? The Commis- 
sion has eleven members of whom eight are from southern and 
western states. On the other hand, there are only 93 members of the 
lower house of Congress from the west and 113 from the southern 
states in whose alleged interest complaint is being made—a total of 
206; whereas, there are 229 from the states in whose favor it is claimed 
there is discrimination. If the governors believe a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Commission from the south and west cannot be prevented 
from discriminating in favor of the east, why should they believe 
they can get legislation favoring the south and west through a House 
having a majority from the east? 


It is easy to make, and difficult to disprove, such charges of 
unfair discrimination, because the country’s freight structure con- 
sists of many millions of rates and is extremely complicated, and 
because freight rates are only one of numerous factors influencing 
the production and distribution of commodities. But certainly the 
facts regarding shipments by railroad do not support any claim that 
either freight rates or other influences have been handicapping pro- 
duction and distribution in the south and west as compared with 
the east. Production for war had not become large enough in 1941 
substantially to affect comparisons of traffic in that year and previous 
years. In 1941 the number of tons of freight originated on eastern 
railways was 35 per cent greater than in 1931 and 16 per cent greater 
than in 1921; on western lines, 37 per cent greater than in 1931 and 
30 per cent greater than in 1921; on southern lines, 42 per cent greater 
than in 1931 and 69 per cent greater than in 1921. If freight rates 
were the controlling influence on production—which they are not— 
these facts would indicate that the east has more reason to complain 
about them. 


Railways always try to increase their traffic by so making rates 
as to stimulate the production in their respective territories of the 
commodities that their territories are best adapted to producing. 
Naturally, manufacturing developed first in the more densely-popu- 
lated east; and, with Commission approval, the eastern lines have 
made the rates on manufactured products relatively low, while the 
southern and western lines have made the rates on their territories’ 
large output of agricultural products and raw materials relatively 
low. If this is unfair discrimination that should be stopped by 
legislation, then Congress should require the Commission to estab- 
lish not only uniform rates per mile on manufactured products, but 











uniform rates per mile throughout the country 
on all commodities. But for reasons obvious to 
every student of production and traffic, and partic- 
ularly because of the longer distances in the south 
and west, this would be ruinous to the major in- 
dustries of the south and west, especially the 
latter. 

Congress created the Commission to regulate 
rates because it rightly considered itself incom- 
petent to do so. Regulation by the Commission 
has not been perfect; but the railways have had 
the most reason to complain about it. Facts af- 
ford no support whatever for the loud complaints 
of southern governors that there has been or is 
unfair discrimination in freight rates between 
territories. And nothing worse could happen to 
the industries of the south and west than the 
adoption of legislative rate-making resulting in 
the establishment of all rates on a uniform mile- 
age basis throughout the country. And yet that, 
in effect, is exactly what the southern governors 
are seeking. For it is beyond all reason to be- 
lieve that eastern members of Congress would 
allow adoption of legislation to make rates on 
manufactured products more favorable than now 
to the south and west unless it included pro- 


vision for making rates on agricultural and other. 


products more favorable to the east. 


New Light on Truck Traffic 


A valuable addition to the insufficient store of au- 
thentic information on the volume and characteristics 
of truck traffic in this country has been made avail- 
able in the current issue of “Public Roads” (a per- 
iodical issued by the Public Roads Administration), 
as was briefly noted in our August 28 issue, page 355. 

The statistics given therein are estimates—derived 
from sample data—since, of course, complete sum- 
mations on highway traffic are a practical impossi- 
bility. The sampling in this study, however, has been 
much larger than that done heretofore and, apparently, 
is more acceptably representative. 

Freight hauled by trucks on all rural roads in 1940 
(including farm-to-farm and farm-to-town, as well as 
city-to-city) is shown to have aggregated 59 billion 
ton-miles. Assuming that the, presumably, small frac- 
tion of farm-to-city traffic which was competitive with 
the railroads would just about offset that (also neces- 
sarily small) fraction of city-to-city traffic which was 
not competitive with the railroads—it seems a reason- 
able conclusion that the ton-mileage (31 billion) of 
city-to-city truck traffic ought to provide a fair measure 
of the degree of truck competition with the railroads. 

In 1940, railroad ton-mileage was 373 billions—so 
it appears that, in that pre-war year, the trucks were 
performing only 8.3 per cent as much transportation 
service of the character provided by the railroads, 
as was afforded by the railroads themselves. 

That was before our entry into the war. In 1942 
truck ton-mileage.was only about the same as in 1940, 
while railroad ton-mileage was 71 per cent greater 


404 


than in 1940—suggesting that the wartime inter-city 
traffic load being moved by truck is now only about 


AS percent of that being moved by rail. 
Mf study by the Public Roads Administration 


makes other disclosures which carry implications of 
great significance. For example, in 1940, “truck 
combinations” (i.e., semi-trailers with or without full 
trailers attached) comprised only 16 per cent of total 
trucks, but they produced 44 per cent of total truck 
ton-mileage. Their average load was just about 3% 
times that of single trucks, and their empty mileage 
was only 28 per cent of total, as compared_te 36 per 
cent empty mileage by single inks 

Bearing on the frequently-uttered\ insistence that 
most truck traffic is local, and hence ‘that collecting 
road-use fees from out-of-state vehicles is an unprofit- 
able nuisance and a “trade barrier’, is the revelation 
that approximately one-third of all truck ton-mileage 
is interstate or “trans-state” (i., “bridge traffic” 
across a state). This “trans-state” traffic yields no 
advantage whatever to the state which provides it with 
roads, unless road-use fees are collected; and in five 
states “trans-state” ton-mileage amounts to 20 per 
cent or more of the total traffic on all main rural 
roads. In other commonwealths “trans-state” traffic 
approaches zero. It follows that truck “tax recipro- 
city” constitutes a very uneven burden among the 
states and is far from the mutual back-scratching 
arrangement usually depicted. 

The report notes a startling increase in the in- 
cidence of extremely heavy vehicle and axle loads 
from 1940 to 1942, and observes that “load concen- 
trations are more important than averages, because 
these are the frequencies of severe stressing of road 
surfaces and bridges and are the basis for design.” 


The Car Inspector’s Job 


There is little disposition in any quarter at present 
to underestimate the importance of railway car in- 
spectors or the responsible character of the work which 
they do as a regular routine. The éfficiency of cat 
inspection, however, is absolutely dependent not only 
upon the capability and experience of inspection forces, 
but also upon the support they receive from car fore- 
men and higher railway officers, particularly in the 
case of judgment defects. These defects have been 
minimized insofar as practicable in the A. A. R. inter- 
change rules, but, in the last analysis, some man’s 
judgment must usually be exercised in determining 
whether or not to “bad order” a car and take it out 
of service. The inspector makes the initial decision 
which, in close cases, is frequently checked by his 
car foreman. If either man feels that the management 
will not back him up in a dispute, there is a definite 
tendency for him to become super-technical in apply- 
ing the A. A. R. rules and lean so far to the side of 
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safety in the case of judgment defects that many cars 
will be taken out of service unnecessarily. 

Car inspectors need not only the support of railway 
managements, but close co-operation from all depart- 
ments having anything to do with the maintenance 
and use of freight cars. An amusing anecdote, giv- 
ing an instance of complete lack of co-operation two 
decades ago, was related by E. E. Packard, district 
master car builder Southern Pacific, at the August 
meeting of the Pacific Railway Club. Mr. Packard, 
who was then serving as car inspector, received one 
morning the following note ffom a local train con- 
ductor: “Car Toad” (spelled Tode), “I set out a car 
at Cedarville with the guts pulled out”, signed “Con- 
ductor XE”, Mr. Packard pondered the contents of 
the note and finally sent it to the trainmaster, point- 
ing out that the conductor could have saved the in- 
spector a trip to Cedarville by giving him a little more 
information; furthermore he resented being called a 
“Car Toad” by someone who couldn’t even spell the 
word. 

It ts a far cry from railway operating practices of 
20 years ago to those of today, although many op- 
portunities for closer inter-departmental co-operation 
still exist. The modern car inspector is a specialist 
in car maintenance and lubrication. He lives by the 
Golden Rule and by so many other rules, in fact, that 
it takes several books to hold them. Interchange, 
billing, loading, explosives and safety appliance rules 
are “required subjects” in his course of instruction. 
Experience shows him where to look for defects and 
he frequently displays astounding keenness of vision 
in locating small fractures in wheels or side frames, 
for example, which would be hard to find with a 
magnifying glass. The car inspector works in ail 
kinds of weather and at all times of day and night. 
Owing to the loss of many experienced men to military 
service and, in some instances, to employment on war 
production work, present car inspection forces carry an 
unusually heavy load of responsibility for safe and 
efficient railway transportation. They deserve the co- 
operation of their fellow-railroaders. 


Need for Labor Is Acute 


When the railways are rendering the greatest trans- 
portation service in their history, and this service is 
of paramount value to the national welfare, it be- 
comes a subject of national concern if the mainten- 
ance of this service is jeopardized. 

It is not surprising that the railways are experienc- 
ing a shortage of forces; every industry is. Ten 
million and more men cannot be taken from industry 
into the nation’s armed forces, and other tens of 
millions diverted into plants engaged in the making of 
munitions and other equipment for the armed forces, 
without creating dislocations and shortages in many 
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industries. 


The difficulty confronting the railways 
arises from the magnitude of the shortage confronting 
them and the fundamental importance to the nation’s 
war effort of their maintenance of the high level of 
service they are now rendering. 

One need only scan the “Help Wanted” columns 
of any metropolitan newspaper to realize how wide- 
spread the labor needs of the railways are. They pre- 
vail in every department. They are most acute, how- 
ever, in maintenance of way. Here the railways are 
confronted with the largest wage differentials as com- 
pared with other industries. Here also the pronounce- 
ments of the War Labor Board have exerted the great- 
est effect in driving men into other pursuits, par- 
ticularly agriculture, and the selective service regula- 
tions have not yet given adequate recognition to the 
essential nature of the contribution to the nation’s war 
effort of track and other maintenance of way laborers 
as they have of men in train and shop service. As 
a result, maintenance of way officers are now con- 
fronted almost universally with forces entirely in- 
adequate to insert even the grossly insufficient ma- 
terials that they are being allotted. 

This situation prevails widely among section forces. 
There are thousands of gangs throughout the coun- 
try on which a foreman and one man are attempting 
to do the work normally done by five men at this sea- 
son. On not a few roads the total section forces at the 
present time, normally the height of the most active 
working season, is below the “winter basis”. The 
hazard of such a condition in any year is evident to 
every practical railway officer; the danger in a year 
when the wear and tear exceeds all previous records, 
and when the importance of regularity of traffic move- 
ment is paramount, is far greater. 

The shortage of labor for extra gangs engaged in 
the replacement of rail, in ballasting and similar heavier 
work is still more acute. Here, groups of 5 to 10 
or 15 men are struggling feebly to do work requir- 
ing 100 or more, with progress reduced in proportion. 
As a result, many roads are finding it difficult to lay 
even the inadequate tonnages of rail that they are re- 
ceiving. It is inevitable, therefore, that much of the 
work of repair and replacement that has been pro- 
grammed as essential to the security of transporta- 
tion is going to remain undone at the end of the season 
during which it should be done—and this end is only 
60 days distant in many parts of the country. 

The situation is so serious as to warrant attention 
alike by railway and government officers. Railway 
officers can afford to leave no stone unturned in en-. 
listing every available person for the work to be done. 
They should take all steps necessary to insure that 
supervisory selective service officers realize the im- 
portance of this railway work and the acuteness of the 
shortage of labor, in order that they may know what 
will be the results of their action whenever they take 
another man from railway maintenance work for the 
armed forces. 





RAILROAD RESEARCH 
—a Basic Approach 


Technical inquiry having purpose of 
improvmg or economizing service 
‘should be governed by market 
studies, revealing what betterments 
public actually wants and which 
will be rewarded with larger patron- 
age—Railroads need volume traffic 
to thrive, so the fundamental job 
of research is to point way to 
maximum carrier participation 
in “potential” available business 


By E. C. Nickerson 
Assistant Manager, Sales and Service, N.Y. N.H.& H. 


with the extremely difficult problem of operating 

the properties entrusted to them in a manner 
which will produce a reasonable return to the security 
holders. Expanded and advanced motor, air, and pipe- 
line transport industries, a revived coastal and inter- 
coastal water transport system, and a changing industrial 
and economic picture—all will combine to make the 
task more arduous. 

To meet these highly competitive and rapidly chang- 
ing conditions, extensive use will have to be made of the 
tool of research. There is little doubt today of the 
necessity for research, but there still remains some 
question as how best to proceed with a research pro- 
gram. 

The thoughts expressed here are offered with the 
hope that they may in some small measure contribute 
toward effectively meeting the problems ahead. Before 
approaching this matter, however, let us examine certain 
fundamental facts about the nature of the railroad in- 
dustry, which have a definite and direct bearing on the 
determination of how to proceed with a research pro- 
gram. 


. FTER this war railroad managements will be faced 


Railroads Require Volume Traffic 


Profitable railroad operation demands volume. Prac- 
tically every railroad has such heavy expenses and 
charges which are more or less constant, irrespective 
of volume of traffic, and these are such a large part of 
total costs, that it must have volume in order to oper- 
ate profitably. 

Because of this, when volume increases, total cost per 
physical unit of traffic handled tends to go down, and 
when volume decreases cost tends to go up or remain 
static. 

It has been estimated that on the average about % 
of total operating expenses are not directly affected by 
the amount of traffic handled. In 1939 for Class I 
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railroads ¥%.of all expenses other than fixed charges 
plus all fixed charges equaled almost 60 per cent of the 
total money (other than dividends) which the railroads 
paid for doing business. In other words, about 60 per 
cent of the cost of doing business was not directly af- 
fected by the amount handled. 

Table and Chart A indicate the effect of volume on 
unit costs. To obtain an estimate of total physical 
revenue units of traffic handled, since tons and pas- 
sengers cannot properly be combined, revenues were 
adjusted to allow largely for changes in freight and 
passenger rates, and thus the trend of dollar revenues 
shown tends to indicate also the trend of actual volume. 
From 1924 to 1929 with volume of physical traffic units 
tending to increase, total cost (including fixed charges) 
per unit declined, and in 1929 was 7.2 per cent less 
than in 1924. With the sharp drop in volume from 
1929 to 1932 unit costs increased 15.7 per cent, in spite 
of herculean efforts to reduce expenses and consider- 
able deferring of maintenance. Immediately with the 
upturn in volume starting in 1933, in spite of large ex- 
penditures for maintenance deferred from the 1930-32 
period, unit costs began to decline, and by 1937 were 
18.7 per cent less than in 1932. With the drop in 
traffic in 1938 unit costs immediately increased 10.6 per 
cent. Since 1938, with the continuous increase in vol- 
ume, unit costs have steadily declined, being 16.6 per 
cent less in 1941 than in 1938. An analysis of freight 
operating expense per ton-mile and passenger operating 
expense per passenger-mile shows the same general 
tendency. 























Lower Rates May Raise Earnings 






This natural tendency of an industry with a large 
fixed plant and heavy overhead should not detract 
from the excellent accomplishments of railroad manage- 
ment to reduce costs. In fact, their ability from 1929 
to 1932 to hold cost per ton-mile fairly constant in the 
face of heavy traffic decreases, and in spite of having 
the “cards stacked against them” by the very nature of 
the industry, is a most remarkable record. 

It is recognized that conditions other than volume 
affect unit costs, such as changes in wage rates, costs 
of materials, etc. 

However, that should not obscure the fundamental 
tendency of unit costs to go down with increased volume, 
and to increase or remain fairly static with decreased 
traffic. x. 

There is one highly dynamic factor in all this which 
deserves particular emphasis. With an increase i 
volume, a railroad might be able to cut its unit costs s0 
that even with lower rates it would receive as much 6 
more net profit per unit handled; and these lower rates 
in turn should increase the volume or total number o 
units on which a net profit might be made. This is not 
academic theory, but rather basic policy which has beet 
followed by many successful industries with heavy fixed 
costs. 

And all this points the way to a primary factor which 
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the railroads must consider both in their post-war plan- 
ning now, and their actual operation of the properties 
after the conflict. Samuel O. Dunn struck the key- 
note when, speaking before a joint meeting of the New 
York Electrical Society and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, he said “the railways afford the 
best example available of an industry whose costs tend 
constantly to decline as its business increases—a fact of 
the utmost importance in projecting what should be the 
future of transportation in this country”. 

That there will be a tremendous volume of total 
traffic available for transportation in the long run, there 
is little doubt. Everything indicates that the industries 
and people of this country will require increased amounts 
of transportation, and that normally there is a very 
substantial amount of traffic moving other than by rail 
which if secured for rail haul would result in large in- 
creases in rail traffic. 

The record of industrial production and population 





Table A 


All Class I Line Haul Railroads 


Total Cost (Including Fixed 


Total Operating Revenue ame) Per Operating 





Units* evenue Unit** 
r = —, 
Index Index 

Year Actual (000) 1924 = 100 Actual 1924 = 100 
1924 $5,921,496 100 95.14¢ 100 
1925 6,212,281 105 91.61 96 
1926 6,551,033 111 89.65 94 
1927 6,314,809 107 91.47 96 
1928 6,301,644 106 89.61 94 
1929 6,508,019 110 88.28 93 
1930 5,553,926 94 92.16 97 
1931 4,491,558 76 97.10 102 «+ 
1952 3,419,376 58 102.12 107 
1933 544,940 60 93.46 98 
1934 3,831,561 65 91.17 96 
1935 4,005,362 68 90.65 95 
1936 4,790,547 81 85.01 89 
1937 5,110,476 86 83.02 87 
1938 4,188,533 71 91.78 96 
1939 4,728,946 80 85.91 90 
1940 5,223,151 88 81.88 86 
1941 6,563,310 111 76.54 80 





* Actual operating revenue 1924. Other years obtained by extending 
revenue ton miles and pasenger miles in each year by 1924 average rev- 
enue per ton mile and per passenger mile, plus other operating revenue. 
This is to eliminate largely the effects of changes in freight and passenger 
rates, and to indicate physicai units of traffic handled. 

Aggregate total cost figure used includes all payments by the rail- 
roads, including fixed charges, before reaching net income. 
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Year 
Chart A—How Traffic Volume Affects Unit Costs—Data from Table A 


growth definitely indicates that the United States is 
still a growing country. This is clearly shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial Production 
(1935-1939 = 100) which follows for selected years. 


Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production 


1920— 75 1935— 87 
1925— 90 1936—103 
1928— 99 1937—113 
1929—110 1938— 89 
1930— 91 1939—108 
1932— 58 1940—123 


In spite of severe depressions, the country has shown 
a continuous long-term growth. In 1937, after the worst 
depression on record, industry had recovered to a. point 
even higher than the boom year of 1929; from then up 
through 1940, before the effect of war, it averaged bet- 
ter than in the lush days of 1925-29. Population con- 
tinues to increase, gaining from 105,711,000 in 1920 
to 122,775,000 in 1930, and 131,669,000 in 1940. 
Furthermore, the actual output of the country tends to 
outrun population because of increasing consumption 
and production per capita. 

The record also conclusively proves that potential 
traffic normally moving by agencies other than rail is 
heavy. Interstate Commerce Commission studies indi- 
cate that if the railroads had handled the same portion 
of the traffic available for transportation in 1940 as in 
1928 for commodities which have been diverted, Class 
I railroads in 1940 would have originated about 304,- 
000,000 tons more than they did in that year. This ton- 
nage at the average revenue per ton originated in 1940 
would have produced over one billion dollars ($1,000,- 
000,000) additional revenues for the railroads. 

With these thoughts as a background, let us consider 
how to proceed with research. 


Basic Method of Approach to Research 


There is a basic method of approach which it is be- 
lieved should be followed in conducting a comprehensive 
railroad research and development program. 

Profitable railroad operation requires volume, a vol- 
ume which will be available. Whether that volume will 


Revenue Units vs. Unit Costs 
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move by rail or instead by other transport agencies will 
be decided by the public who pays the transportation 
charges. The railroads make their living by serving 
the public, not by the public serving them. Therefore, 
research should logically aim at: 

(1) Determining what this public requires of the 
railroad if it is going to patronize-it, and 

(2) How the railroad can profitably meet or provide 
those requirements. 

And the work should definitely be conducted in that 
order. If a railroad, or group of roads, is going to at- 
tempt to recapture fruit and vegetable traffic, the pro- 
gram should not start by concentrating technical effort 
on designing a car which will more effectively refriger- 
ate the produce; rather it should commence with de- 
termining what the shipper wants, for it might develop 
that the shipper wants not better refrigeration but, in- 
stead, a better and more continuous circulation of non- 
refrigerated air through his produce. Research should 
not be started to develop a faster service for a class of 
traffic until it first be determined what the patrons want; 
it might be that the present speed of service is highly 
satisfactory, and halving the transit time would not 
secure any more traffic; rather the difficulty might be 
that the rates are too high and the traffic could be. se- 
cured at reduced rates even if the transit time were ma- 
térially lengthened. 

To state it more exactly, a comprehensive research 
and development program should follow the general 
policy of: 

(1) Starting with traffic research, determine what 
the public requires from the railroad as to price and 
service if the railroad is going to secure a satisfactory 
portion of the available traffic, then 

(2) Knowing the price and service required, con- 
centrate intensive mechanical, engineering, operating, 
rate, and other research to determine ways and means 
of meeting those requirements profitably. 

As a basic method this applies both to freight and 
passenger research and development. 


Research Procedure 


The first step in such program should be a compre- 
herisive survey to determine where research and de- 
velopment needs to be concentrated, where the railroad 
is strong and where it is weak. Only a given amount of 
research effort is apt to be available, and care should 
be exercised to direct it to the points where it can be 
most productive. 

To that end, the first step should be studies by major 
classes of traffic and districts of the railroad as to the 
amount of traffic each is carrying, compared with the total 
traffic available. This will’ immediately reveal where 
the company is securing a satisfactory portion of the 
available traffic, where it is not, and where the greatest 
potentialities lie. 

The data as to available traffic can be secured for 
practically any railroad territory or area by major com- 
modities from federal or state government sources, trade 
associations or private records, or special checks. To 
be sure, finding the proper sources may take some time. 
For example, to determine potential. potato tonnage for 
a railroad which is primarily an originator of that class 
of traffic, data as to production or total shipments by 
states can be secured from U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. For automobile traffic, where a railroad is 
primarily a terminating carrier, new automobile sales 
by states are available from a publication of Chilton 
Company, or the records of R. L. Polk & Co. For 
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petroleum production or consumption, depending op 
whether a railroad is interested as an originating, term. 
inating, or bridge carrier, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
has detailed data by states. 

Chart and Table B illustrate the way that such infor. 
mation may be tabulated to show how much of the 
available potato traffic a railroad serving a growing are, 
is handling, and the trend of its traffic compared with 
available. Also, it is frequently possible to ascertain 
from government or private records just how much 
traffic is moving by truck, boat and rail for the com. 
modity or area under study. From the records of some 
states it is possible to find for trucks passing key high. 
way junctions, the origin, destination, weight of lad. 
ing, and commodity handled—in other words exactly of 
what the potential truck traffic consists. 


Locating Spots Which Need Attention 


With the collection of this type of data for all major 
classes of traffic, it immediately becomes possible to de. 
termine where a railroad is weak and where the great. 
est potentialities are, requiring concentration of research 
and development effort. Once analysis has shown 3 
field to be worthy of detail research, analysis may begin, 

The first step in those instances should be to make 
a market or traffic survey of a fair cross-section or 
sample of the railroad patrons. From them should be 
ascertained why they are not using rail for their freight 
shipments or travel, and what conditions of price and 
service the railroad must meet to secure the available 
traffic. It might be well to start with the commodity, 
class of traffic, or area having the greatest potential ad- 
ditional traffic. The survey should be conducted by the 
research group working in collaboration with the traffic 
field force. What the patrons say should be tempered 
by the opinions of local traffic representatives and sta 
tion agents of the railroad. This type of market survey, 
based on the prime assumption that the customer cot- 
trols the market or sales of a good, is a research tod 
used by many successful large industries. 

The second step for the individual class of traffic o 
area is a special study of the item in question, to de 
termine the economics of the industry or area. This is 
in order to evaluate properly and understand the in 
dustry or area and where transportation fits into the 
picture. For example, with a commodity such as petro 
leum this would involve a study of the trend of produc 
tion or consumption of the product by areas, the primary 
factors affecting its use, and the outlook for the future 
of the industry. 

The third step is an analysis of the conditions in the 
transportation agency handling the traffic not moving 
by rail. For example, with petroleum, if truck compet 
tion be a big factor, it should be determined how much 
is moving by truck, the practices and general methods 
operation of the truckers, their rates, cost of operatiot, 
profits, and vulnerability to competition. This can be 
determined from reports, special checks and studies. 

When all these three steps have been completed for 
the particular class of traffic or area selected—why tht 
traffic is not moving by rail and what conditions ° 
price and service are required from the railroad, tht 
general economics of the industry or area, and the cot 
ditions in the competitive transportation agency 
agencies serving—then there should be formulated: 

(1) Estimates of the potential volume and revenuts 
for the class. of traffic or area, and 

(2) The standards of price and service which mus 
be provided by the railroad to secure this business. 
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It is at this juncture that other phases of research 
should be enlisted. Knowing thé required standards 
of price and service, all other research—mechanical, en- 
gineering, operating, rate, and other—should be con- 
centrated to determiine how to meet these requirements. 
Although the research up to this point can follow a fairly 
definite procedure, from here on the procedure will de- 

nd upon the requirements to be met. For example, 
if the market survey, economic study, and analysis of 
conditions in competitive transportation agencies indi- 
cate that to secure fruit and vegetable traffic the rail- 
road or railroads must meet standards of lower prices, 
faster transit time, and better ventilation service,—then 
rate research should be concentrated on a satisfactory 
rate scale, operation research on providing faster service, 
and technical research on providing better ventilation 
in cars. 

After all this research has: been completed, then the 
costs of providing the requisite service and prices can 





/ Table B 
POTATOES — Comparison Totat Tons SuHrippep sy ALL METHODS oF 
TRANSPORTATION FRoM TERRITORY SERVED, AND Tons HANDLED 
By XYZ R.R. 
Total Tons Shipped by % XYZ R.R. 
All Methods of Tons Handled by Tons of Total 
Year Transportation* AYER. Shipped 
1930 328,000 196,800 60% 
1931 260,000 163,800 63 
1932 340,000 204,000 60 
1933 401,000 232,500 58 
1934 312,000 174,700 56 
1935 380,000 182,400 48 
1936 245,000 112,700 46 
1937 305,000 134,200 44 
1938 350,000 147,000 42 
1939 378,000 151,200 40 
1940 345,000 148,300 43 


, converted to tons, 


“ S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Economics, reported in 
karlot s reported in Commodity Statistics Classification #130. 
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be compared with the potential revenues, and decision 
can be reached as to ‘what policy to follow. This pro- 
cedure can be followed irrespective of whether all phases 
of research are centralized in one bureau; conducted in 
the respective departments, or the work done by com- 
mittees. The method of procedure may be summarized 
brieflv as follows: 

(1) Studies to determine by types or classes of traffic 
and districts the amounts of traffic available for trans- 
portation compared with railroad traffic, to indicate 
where the railroad is strong and where it is weak or 
greatest potentialities lie. 

(2) For each type of traffic or district where rail- 
road is weak or the greatest potentialities lie make: 

(a) A market Survey to ascertain why traffic is 
not moving by rail and what the patrons require 
in prices and service. 

(b) Special economic study of district or class 
of traffic to evaluate properly where transportation 
fits into the picture. 

(c) Analysis of conditions of the transportation 
agencies competing for the business. 

(3) Based on (2), determine standards of price and 
service required if public is to use rail. 

(4) Application of mechanical, engineering, oper- 
ating, rate, and other research to determine ways and 
means of meeting these requirements profitably. 

The check of railroad traffic versus total available, 
after once being inaugurated, should be continuous in 
order to indicate new weakness requiring investigation. 

The procedure described abové does not cover all 
phases of research but rather provides for a basic pro- 
cedure to serve as an underlying binding thread for a 
comprehensive research and development program— 
namely, find out what the public wants, and then figure 
out how to provide it profitably. 

Naturally, during the war with most patrons ex- 
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Chart B—Tonnage Available Compared with That Actually Secured—Data from Table B 
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tremely busy with war business, the market survey 
should not be conducted. However, most of the other 
parts of the work, determining normally where’ a rail- 
road is weak and where its greatest potentialities lie, 
economics of the industries or areas served by the rail- 
road, and normal conditions and outlook in the com- 
petitive transport industry, can be determined during 
the war. Also types of research listed in the para- 
graph below should be conducted. 

Other continuing research work to be done includes: 

1. General improvements in cars, motive power, ma- 
terials, and other plant improvements, and operating and 
accounting practices. 

2. Ways of attracting new and retaining old industries. 

3. Outlook for basic industries in a territory. 

4. General conditions and outlook for truck, air, and 
boat transport. 

5. Consolidations, branch line abandonments, etc. 

6. Analysis of traffic by revenues and expenses to 
determine what business is profitable and what unprofit- 
able, then what to do about unprofitable business. 

7. Economies of larger carlot shipments. 

Other subjects which require research will arise, de- 
pending upon the needs of particular railroad. 

Little has been said here about organizational setup. 
Whether to have a centralized bureau conducting the 
various phases of research, to have each phase conducted 
in its respective department, or to set up committees 
for various subjects depends on the size, nature, and 
other factors for the individual railroad. 

Whatever the organizational setup, the primary re- 
quirement is to use capable, impartial men who can de- 
vote their full time to the work—men with but one 
object, that of seeking out the facts and nothing but 
the facts from which their superiors may determine 
policy. The matter of caliber of men is all important. 
Successful research is wholly dependent upon the capabil- 
ity of the men doing the work; it is unlike certain other 
types of work where to some extent satisfactory results 
may be produced by a good pre-existing plant. 

The ideal combination to assign to a particular re- 
search job is one man with a theoretical point of view 
and another with a “hard-boiled” practical attitude— 
they make the best team. 

In both planning and carrying out any research job, 
it is advisable to enlist the co-operation of the officers 
who are responsible for the matter under study. This 
serves not only to secure the benefit of their knowledge 
but also to allay any suspicions which might otherwise 
exist. One way of doing this is, where a subject is 
under study, to have the officers responsible for the oper- 
ation serve on a committee as advisors to the research 
man or group who are actually conducting the study. 

There are certain collateral or indirect advantages that 
come from having a research organization. 

Its very existence should tend to have a stimulating 
effect on the whole railroad organization. When studies 
are being conducted and findings are made available to 
responsible officers as they progress, corrective action 
or improvements may be currently made. : 

Data developed in the various studies place new in- 
formation before the officers which may help them in 
making many other decisions, either of a long-term or 
day-to-day nature. 

In addition, research work is an ideal assignment for 
bright younger men, both to secure the benefit of their 
open-mindedness, and to broaden their training and ex- 
perience. 

Research is not the Aladdin’s lamp that can produce 
the answer to all problems of management. Railroad 
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business problems are dynamic, not static; they can 
never be subjected to an exact mathematical. formula, 
As more essential facts are determined, however, and 
their significance developed, which is the primary pur- 
pose of research, guesswork is reduced in making de- 
cisions and the possibility of being right is increased, 
Research gives management the facts of the matter, prop- 
erly interpreted, which management can combine with 
its knowledge, understanding, and reason to reach a 
decision. Although research may not be the panacea for 
railroad problems, properly utilized it can be an effective 
tool to aid management in protecting or increasing the 
net earnings of a railroad. 





How Prevent Abuse of Unions’ Power? 


“All strikes are ...a form of war. From the inception 
of its struggle for its rights up to the present time Labor 
has had to make war upon the rest of the community, 
and has asserted in terms at all times, its right to do so. 
Furthermore, that ‘right’ has been at all times accept. 
tacitly at least, by the community. The ‘right to strit,,;‘ 
is the one exception which we permit to the rule of law 
in our civil order; it is the one instance of the survival 
of force in a reign of law. It has been accepted because, 
in the first place, people have instinctively sympathized 
with the worker in his fight for recognition, and, in the 
second place, because until very recently the use of the 
strike has brought little more than inconvenience—not 
actual danger. Not in fifty years have we had, for ex- 
ample, a real attempt to cripple an absolutely vital service. - 
Now for the first time we have had such an attempt (in ’ 
the coal strike). This marks a new stage in the problem 
and brings us squarely against its innermost heart. That 
problem is simply the bringing of the whole question of 
Labor within the ambit of the law that includes all other_ 
social relations, and the exclusion from those relatiqgg 
of all traces of private warfare. | i 

“It is a knotty problem; there is no doubt of thar [| 
knotty both in principle and ia practice. Can we under 
our theory of civil liberty fairly demand that free men 
shall work against their will? Could we, in practice, 
actually force them to do so? In other words, can we, 
in principle, outlaw the strike and, in practice, could 
we prevent it? It seems to this writer that to both ques- 
tions the answer plainly is ‘No!’. What then? Must 
the law recognize the ‘right to strike’; must it recognize 
as ‘legitimate’ what is in fact and in ultimates, an act 
of war? It seems to this writer that it must—but with 
a difference. After all the law recognizes the right of a 
man to kill another man in defense of his own life, but 
it hedges around that right most carefully. So, it seems 
to this writer, must it hedge around the ‘right to strike’ 
with certain precautionary provisions surrounding its use. 

“The labor union is now a fundamental element in our 
social structure and probably it always so will be. In 
principle it is certainly sound. Its organization is, in 
form, thoroughly democratic. As an organization it is 
affected with a public interest as is every: other organiza- 
tion existing in the community—for instance, the corpora- 
tion. Whatever is affected with a public interest is there- 
by subject in some degree to public control—as are corp- 
orations. The first principle of control is knowledge 
of the facts—in a word, ‘publicity.’ Our practice. with 
financial and business corporations furnishes the key to 
the problem of the labor union. It consists in requiring 
publicity of all corporate actions, and insistence upon 
democratic methods in the government of organizations 
professedly democratic in form. That is as far as we 
can logically go in controlling the labor union, but the 
logic today imperatively requires us to go that far. The 
time for it has come.” 

—Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal. 
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usquehanna Adds Two-Car Train 
to Streamliner Service 


Original equipment with which new service was in- 
augurated in 1940 instrumental in developing addi- 
tional business which now necessitates second train 
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‘ N JULY, 1940, the New York, Susquehanna & West- 

es: ern inaugurated the operation of streamlined air- 

ke’ conditioned motor rail cars in its New Jersey com- 

se. |g Muting zone by the installation of two 80-passenger cars 

yur |p built by the American Car and Foundry Company. The 
In | Operation of these cars on a 15.3 mile run between Pater- 
in |son, N. J., and Susquehanna Transfer made possible a 
is |§substantial increase in the service available to commuters 

za- \@in that area.. The suburban train service is supplemented 

ra- [iby a motor coach service through the Lincoln Tunnel to 

a a terminal in the Times Square district of New York 

‘al City. The introduction of this service resulted in cutting 

vith the time on a trip from Paterson to New York from 
a 65 to 35 minutes. The original cars installed by Susque- 

ing (Manna were described in detail in the July 27, 1940, 

pon | 'ssue of the Railway Age. 

ions Within the past two years industrial expansion in the 
we |@'erritory served by the Susquehanna has been of such 
the |BMagnitude that a growing number of passengers are 

The /Mhandled westbound to Paterson from the Transfer where 

formerly the major passenger carrying load was from 
the suburban points to the Metropolitan district. 
—f Whereas, in 1939 before the introduction of the Mo- 
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torailer service only 20 weekday and 6 Sunday trains 
were operated there are today 68 weekday trains and 40 
Sunday trains. 

Some indication of the popularity of the streamliner 
service may be seen in the increase from 191,000 pas- 
sengers handled by the streamliners in five and a half 
months of 1940 to a total of 472,000 passengers handled 
by the same service in the first six months of 1943. The 
character of the service rendered by the original stream- 
liners has also been a means of developing new passenger 
business for the road. This is shown by an increase from 
a total of 1,263,000 passengers carried in 1940 to 1,825,- 
000 in 1942 and 970,344 passengers for the first six 
months of 1943. The convenience ef the motor coach 
service between New York and Susquehanna Transfer 
is indicated by an increase of from 17,000 passengers in 
July, 1940, to 91,000 in July of this year. 

_ It was inevitable that the increase in demand for this 
type of service on the Susquehanna should result in the 
installation of additional equipment. The comfort and 
speed of the new service offered so much passenger ap- 
peal that the original two cars were frequently crowded 
to capacity. The addition of a two-car train, built at the 
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St. Charles, Mo., plant of the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, which went into service late in August, 
will alleviate this condition. 


Description of the Train 


The train is completely modern, streamlined in design 
and luxuriously appointed. Passenger comfort is as- 
sured through such mechanical features as reclining seats 
with foam rubber cushions and high backs, hydraulic 
snubbers on trucks to eliminate lateral, vertical and nosing 
shocks, and all-weather air conditioning, designed by the 





center sills are welded in fore and aft of the bolster jy 
order to carry the buffing loads back to the bolster anj 
first crossbearer and then to the side girders. A com. 
bination of rolled Z-shapes, spanning from side sill t 
side sill and insulated from the car floor, is welded t 
the underframe to facilitate three-point suspension of the 
horizontal engines mounted beneath the floor. 

The bolster is of welded construction consisting of top 
and bottom cover plates which are welded to web plates 
Light gage steel false floor sheets are welded to th 
underframe members, forming a water-tight and fire. 
proof bottom covering for the floor. 





The Interior Color Scheme Is Blue and Gray, the Dark Blue of the Wainscoting Forming 
a Background for the Softer Blue Shades of Seat Upholstery 


builders, to give the proper temperature and humidity 
for maximum comfort for any weather condition. 

When coupled, the two cars make a double-end train 
with a cab and complete control equipment at either end. 
This train, with seating accommodations for 140 pas- 
sengers, will be used during early morning and late 
afternoon rush hours. 

The cars, either singly or as a two-car train, are 
capable of a-maximum speed of 73.5 m. p. -h. and can 
attain that speed in three minutes over a distance of two 
miles. Each car is powered by two Waukesha spark- 
ignition oil engines developing 210 hp. each. The two- 
car unit will easily make its schedule on any three of the 
four engines, which permits the maintainers to “round- 
robin” their periodic work on the four power plants. 
Each power plant is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Exceptionally smooth operation is achieved 
through the use of hydraulic torque converters for start- 
ing and acceleration which completely eliminate all start- 
ing jerks and effect a smooth, effortless operation from 
each station. 


The Car Structure 
The underframe is built up of rolled Z-section side sill 


members to which the transverse equipment supports and 
the floor supports are welded. Rolled channel-shaped 
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The side frame is of girder-type construction with 
rolled angle side sill and a Z-bar side plate. The posts 
are pressed flanged U-section, spot welded’ to 14-gag 
side sheets. 

The roof framing consists of lightweight side plate 
angles to which pressed Z-shaped carlines are welded 
Four Z-shaped purlines are welded to the carlines an 
run the entire length of the car. The roof sheets are 0 
1/16-in. steel. 

Both end frames are built up of welded constructio! 
with end posts extending from the bottom of the cente 
sills to the anti-telescoping sheet at the top. The frosl 
end is made to accommodate five windows which give th 
operator excellent vision around the entire front of th 
car. The rear end has a standard coupler and draft ge 
and is equipped with face plates and diaphragms. TM 
car sides, ends, roof and floor are insulated. 

Wide vestibules are equipped with swing doors ai! 
retractable steps to facilitate speedy loading and discharg' 
of passengers. The steps, when locked in the closed p? 
sition, carry a section of the skirting which covers ¥ 
step well. : 

The cars are equipped with double-glazed dehydratti 
sash and reclining back-type seats over each of which’ 
a side ceiling light fixture. e 

The cars are air conditioned and heated with 4 
American Car and Foundry Company’s all-weather wt 
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The 714-ton capacity air-conditioning unit is so installed 
that the air is taken in through grilles in the evaporator 
unit, is blown through high-pressure ducts in the ceiling 
and then through the low-pressure ducts for distribution 


er in 


com- 
ill to 


d te to the interior of the car. 

f they The motor-driven compressor and the condenser are 
in a locker near the vestibule and the evaporator and 

f top) fan equipment and heating equipment are located in a 

lates locker on the opposite side of the car. The cooling sys- 

) they tem is governed by automatic temperature and humidity 


control. 

The heating is accomplished by reversing the air flow 
through the above-mentioned unit, the air being passed 
through the fin coils which are heated by the hot water 
from the engine cooling system. The air is then blown 
downward and carried throughout the car in ducts lo- 
cated at each side of the car under the seats. Supple- 
menting the available heat from the hot water in the 
engine cooling system, and in order to give more flexi- 
bility in the thermostatic temperature control, a 12-kw. 
electrical heating unit was also added in the heating and 
cooling locker. 


fire- 





Decoration 


The exterior of the cars is painted maroon below the 
belt rail, and light gray above. The roofs are painted 
aluminum. The interior decorative scheme is built up 
around two shades, blue and gray. The wainscoting or 
dado, painted a strong blue, forms a background for the 
seats, certain of which at compartment ends are uphols- 
tered in a soft blue dual tone striped bonpoint material. 
The remainder are covered in the same type fabric in 
soft gray. This arrangement of dark tone seats at oppo- 
site ends of a compartment gives the illusion of shorten- 
ing it, thus taking away the long tunnel appearance usual- 
ly seen in the standard passenger car. 

The window capping is black, while the piers, fasciae 
and bulkheads are a light shade of blue gray. The cur- 









































The Operator’s Control Station 
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tains are a gray faced Moonray material with an orange 
ascent stripe across the bottom. The side and center 
ceiling are egg shell ivory and are separated by two 16- 
in. bands of light gray which set off the side ceiling lighs. 
The lights are a satin-finished chrome in keeping with 
all of the hardware in the car. An orange stripe each side 
of the air duct introduces an interesting note of contrast. 


Power Plant and Transmission 


Each of the four power plants is complete in itself 
and independent of the others so that the train may be 
operated by any or all of them. These units are mounted 
under the car floor and consist of the engine, a torque 
converter with a direct drive feature, a propeller shaft 
from the converter to the outside axle on the truck, radia- 
tors and cooling fan, and a 20-kw., 125 volt generator. 
A small 12-volt generator for each power plant furnishes 
power for the starting motor and headlight. 

Each engine is six-cylinder, low compression, oil in- 
jection with spark ignition. They were built by the Wau- 
kesha Motor Company under Hesselman patents. Each 
engine develops 210 h. p. at 1,800 r. p.m. The bore and 
stroke are 644 in. and 61 in. respectively. Each engine 
is water cooled by a separate and complete cooling sys-. 
tem. Fans are driven by an extension of the engine 
crankshaft at the gear case end of the engine. 

The torque converters were manufactured by the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company. One clutch disc engages the en- 
gine with a hydraulic drive which gives a maximum 
torque multiplication of five for starting and accelerating. 
Another clutch disc is engaged when speed is attained 
to operate in direct drive where overall mechanical effi- 
ciency is approximately 97 per cent. Maximum efficiency 
in hydraulic drive is 85 per cent. Two free-wheeling 
devices are built into the converter, one to permit over- 
running the hydraulic unit when in direct drive, and the 
other to permit the car to drift, or over-run the engine, 
when in direct drive. The latter unit allows engine opera- 
tion at idling speeds without reducing car speed. 

All converter clutches and drive axle clutches are 
shifted by air cylinders to which air is admitted at the 
proper ports by magnet valves. Valves. for converter 
clutch shifting are energized by the master controller. 
Valves for axle clutch shifting are controlled by the 
reverser lever on the master controller. 

A propeller shaft from each converter to the outside 


-axle on the nearest truck termmates in the axle housing 


with a driving pinion which is in mesh with two bevel 
gears which are constantly turning in oppesite directions. 
These gears are locked singly to the axle by a splined 
clutch thus giving forward or reverse motion. 


Controls and Electrical Equipment 


Each cab is similarly equipped with complete controls. 
Each engine throttle is operated locally by an electro- 
pneumatic operator, all throttle operators being controlled 
by a master controller. An eleven-button push button 
switch box includes switches for engine priming and start- 
ing; headlight; control switches for cab, converter shift, 
and train signal system; classification and marker lights ; 
and cab lights. 

The brake equipment is New York Air Brake Com- 
pany’s Schedule SME. Each cab is equipped with dead- 
man brake control which will automatically make an 
emergency application. unless either a foot pedal or the 
brake valve handle is depressed. Sanding is controlled 
by a foot-operated switch except in case of an emergency 
brake application when it is automatically applied. 
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_ The Enginehouse at Cowen Is a Highly Modern Facility 


Builds Engine Terminal to Cope 
with Growing Coal Traffic 


Bcomy 
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Small but highly modern installation replaces obsolete and 
inadequate facilities on B. & O. branch where increasing 
business necessitated additional transportation capacity 


Ohio meet the demands of war industries for 

high-grade premium coal from Webster and 
Nicholas counties in West Virginia is an engine term- 
inal that this company has just completed on its West 
Virginia & Pittsburgh branch at Cowen, W. Va. Re- 
placing facilities at another location that were both in- 
adequate in size and obsolete in character to service 
the locomotives that were needed to handle the poten- 
tial wartime and post-war demand for coal originating 
in this area, the new terminal, while relatively small, 
is completely self-contained and comprises an outstand- 
ing example of modern practice in the provision of en- 
ginehouse and locomotive coaling, sanding, ash-hand- 
ling and water-supply facilities. 


A N important factor in helping the Baltimore & 


Coal Output Shows ‘Sharp Increase 


The coal that is produced in Webster and Nicholas 
counties comes from the Sewell vein and is a premium 
product that has good coking properties. For this 
reason it is in demand for industrial purposes, especial- 
ly in the production of steel. As a result, there has 
been a sharp increase in the production of coal in this 
area in recent years, which is attributable at least in 
part to the wartime increase in industrial activity. It 
is anticipated, moreover, that, because of the high qual- 
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ity of the coal produced, the increased rate of activity 
will prevail during the post-war years. 

These coal fields are served by the West Virginia & 
Pittsburgh branch of the B. & O. which, connecting 
with the main line at Grafton, W. Va., consists in part 
of a line extending between Burnsville, W. Va., and 
Richwood, a distance of about 72 miles. It is along 
this latter line that the bulk. of the coal originates 
Prior to 1939, little traffic was handled over this line. 
Such coal business as developed was collected at Camden- 
on-Gauley, a point 53 miles south of Burnsville, and 
hauled by small locemotives to the latter point whert 
it was consolidated into longer trains for handling by 
larger locomotives to Grafton. These small locomotives 
were serviced at a terminal at Camden-on-Gauley, 
which consisted of a 60-ft. turntable, a small ash pit 
of an obsolete type; and a small water station. In the 
absence of a mechanical coaling plant the locomotive 
were coaled by hand. ate 

By 1940 it had become evident that it would be neces i 
sary to improve this branch line to meet the increased jit 
demands for the transportation of coal.. The tonnagtm rst 
that was being offered to the railroad could no longet 
be handled with the small locomotives then in use, 0 
which only a few were available, but the use of heavit 
locomotives was prohibited by the limited load-carty 
ing capacity of the existing bridges. Hence, the firs 
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step in the improvement program was to strengthen 
the bridges between Grafton and Camden-on-Gauley to 

rmit them to carry larger locomotives and more 
heavily-loaded cars. This phase of the program was 
completed in 1942. 

Heavier power was then placed in operation between 
Grafton and Camden-on-Gauley. At that time the fa- 
cilities at the latter point were being used for collect- 
ing loads, despatching trains and servicing the power. 
However, to turn these heavier locomotives it was 

necessary for them to make a non-revenue round-trip of 
‘#10 miles to reach certain makeshift facilities owned by 
a commercial concern. This situation, together with the 
limitations imposed by the antiquated nature of the 
coal, ash and water facilities at Camden-on-Gauley, 
greatly curtailed the service that it was possible to 
secure from the heavier engines, and it was apparent 
that the advantages of these engines could not be fully 
realized until adequate terminal facilities could be pro- 
vided for servicing them. Furthermore, owing to war- 
time conditions, the demand for coal from this field had 
now become such as to exceed the existing mining and 
transportation facilities, and it was evident that the 
output of the existing mines could be increased and 
new acreage developed only by providing additional 
transportation capacity. 

In view of this situation, the improvement program 
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contemplated the construction of a new engine term- 
inal and also adequate facilities for collecting traffic and 


makffig up trains for movement to the main line. Be- 
cause of adverse topographical conditions it was not 
possible to provide the necessary additional facilities 
at Camden-on-Gauley, and a site was chosen at Cowen, 
about nine miles north of Camden-on-Gauley. 

Since the effect of the improvements contemplated 
at Cowen would be to make available an increased sup- 
ply of high-grade coal to war industries, it was obvious 
that they would constitute a valuable contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. On this basis, the War Production 
Board, on application by the railroad, assigned pri- 
ority ratings to the project that permitted it to be car- 
ried out. Specifically, grading operations at the site 
of the new terminal got under way in March, 1942, and 
the new facilities were placed in service in February 
of this: year. 

As shown on the accompanying drawing, the new 
facilities are incorporated in a wye-track layout located 
at one side of the main track at a point where the lat- 
ter is on a two-degree curve, the wye being on the out- 
side of the curve. One leg of the wye connects at both 
ends with the main track while the other two join at 
their outer ends to form a tail track. The terminal fa- 
cilities are located en one of these legs. Incidentally, 
sufficient space is available at this location to permit 
the enlargement of the yard facilities when necessary to 
accommodate increased traffic. 

In brief, the engine-servicing and repair facilities that 
have been provided at this location include a two-track 
through-type enginehouse, a mechanical ash-handling 
plant serving two tracks, a 100-ft. single-track engine- 
inspecting pit, an overhead coaling station of 200 tons’ 
storage capacity, also serving two tracks, a sand-dry- 
ing house and wet-sand storage bin, and water-supply 
facilities embodying a soda ash treating plant. These 
facilities and the tracks serving them are so arranged 

on the one leg of the wye that engines can be serviced 
and sent through the enginehouse in a straight-line 
movement, and run-around tracks are provided to per- 
mit locomotives to be serviced without passing through 
the enginehouse. 





Enginehouse Details 


In its construction, appointments and equipment, the 
enginehouse is modern in everv respect. In plan, the 
enginehouse proper is 44 ft. wide and 104 ft. long; ex- 
tending longitudinally through this section are the two 
enginehouse tracks, each with an inspection pit 85 ft. 
long. _On one side of this portion of the structure, and 
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Showing the Enginehouse Interior with Its Modern Fixtures and Appointments Bs 
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This View Shows the Cinder Handling Plant in the Foreground and the Coal and Sand of tl 
Facilities in the Background . was 
stant 
extending its full length, is a lean-to, 20 ft. wide, which ture, the roof, which is pitched slightly in both direc: . “ 
contains a machine shop, a tool.and store room, office tions from the longitudinal center line, is supported by ‘i 
space and facilities for employees. At one end there is transverse timber trusses, while over the lean-to and - 
an extension, 24 ft. by 30 ft., which contains the boiler the boiler-room extension, the supports consist of timber “a 
room, a coal bin, and a compressor room. It is an- rafters. Composition roofing on wood sheathing covets ‘gl 
ticipated that future business may necessitate the en- all the roof areas. The locomotive door openings ” . ™ 
largement of the enginehouse, and with this possibility the ends of the enginehouse are provided with w Sale 
in view, it was so located as to permit an extension tu . doors of the bi-fold type. ‘ th “ 
be built at one end having approximately the same di- Of particular interest is the fact that daylight illunr vi ; 
mensions as the present structure, including the lean-to. ination is provided by large panels of glass blocks 1 alg 
The new enginehouse has brick walls and partitions, the side walls, as well as in the end walls above the whic 
concrete foundations, floors and inspection pits, and engine doors. These have lintel beams of reinforced 


copings of precast stone. In the main part of the struc- 
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For ventilation, 





concrete and sills of precast stone. 
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most of the glass-block panels incorporate movable wood 
gash. Also, there are three 48-in. circular ventilators 
in the roof of the enginehouse and two 18-in. units in 
the roof over the compressor room. Four Transite 
smoke jacks are provided in the enginehouse, which are 
0 located that each track can accommodate locomotives 
headed in either direction. 

Also, four Coppus forced-draft blower units are simi- 
larly placed. ae 


The compressor room of the enginehouse: contains: 
a motor-driven unit which supplies the compressed-air 


requirements of the enginehouse and a car-repair track 


nearby. Also located in this room is a motor-generator 


set that supplies current for welding purposes. Steam 
for heating the building is furnished by a coal-burning 
low-pressure sectional boiler in the boiler room, which 
also contains a hot-water storage tank and a boiler wash- 
and-fill pump. The heating system includes unit heaters 


in the enginehouse proper and in the storeroom and - 


machine shop, while radiators are provided in the office 
and in the rooms for employees. Since there is no 
municipal sewage disposal system at this location, three 
precast concrete septic tanks were installed. 


Other Facilities 


The coaling station is a reinforced concrete structure 
with a motor-operated skip hoist loading bucket. While 
taking on coal, locomotives may also be sanded from 
elevated storage in the coal pocket. Dry sand is fur- 
ished from a sand house nearby, containing a steam- 
operated sand dryer and a lift tank in a pit, from which 
the dry sand is forced by compressed air through a pipe 
line to the overhead pocket. Both .the steam and the 
compressed air needed at the sand plant are furnished 
by locomotives.. The sand dryer house is a small frame 
structure with a concrete floor and pit. Adjacent to it 
is the wet sand storage bin, having a capacity of about 
75 tons, which is also largely of timber construction 
with a concrete floor. . 

The two-track ash-handling plant at this location is 
of the type in which a motor-operated conveyor bucket, 
operating transversely in a concrete pit under the tracks, 
teceives the cinders through track hoppers, conveys 
them to one side and elevates them in a steel tower 
for dumping in a car on an adjacent track. Situated 
between the cinder-handling plant and the coaling sta- 
tion is the single-track 100-ft. concrete inspection pit, 


the ends of which are 90 ft. from the center lines of the - 
other two facilities. 


Water Supply 


Initially it was planned to supply water requirements 
of the terminal from a deep well, but when a test well 
was put down it was found that the output was sub- 
stantially short of the needs. For the preponderance 
of its requirements, therefore, the railroad turned to 
4 small creek which is carried under the embankment 
in the vicinity of the tail track in two 60-in. circular 
concrete pipes. By installing a suitable spillway at the 
upstream end of this culvert, the embankment was made 
fo serve as a dam and a reservoir was formed having 
4 Capacity sufficient to supply the railroad’s require- 
ments for locomotive boiler water. The supply from 
the deep well is used only for drinking and sanitary 
Purposes at the enginehouse. A soda ash treating plant 
was constructed for treating the locomotive boiler water, 
which, in addition to a small frame treating house over 
i concrete pump pit, embodies a second-hand steel storage 
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and treating tank that was moved to this site from a 
location where it was no longer needed. 

From the treating plant a 10-in. supply line extends 
to a water column near the coaling station, and from 
this point a small line supplies the sprinklers in the 
track hoppers of the cinder plant. Another supply line, 
this one 8 in. in diameter, extends from the treating 
plant to a second storage tank near the opposite end of 
the leg of the wye on which the facilities are located. 
This is a wood tub, 24 ft. in diameter, which supplies 
a second water column close by. 

From the 8-in. water main, a 4-in. line extends to the 
enginehouse. 

Aside from the construction of the engine terminal, 
this project included the provision of additional yard 
trackage in the form of two sidings, totaling 9,000 ft. 
in length, adjacent to the main track, and the construc- 
tion of a car-repair track, 2,200 ft. in length, along one 
leg of the wye. No unusual problems were encount- 
ered in the construction of the terminal except that the 
site on which it is located is underlaid by a rock for- 
mation close to the surface, and its preparation re- 
quired approximately 200,000 cu. yd. of rock excava- 
tion. 

This undertaking was carried out under the general 
supervision of ‘A. C. Clarke, chief engineer of the B. & O. 
L. P. Kimball, engineer of buildings, was in direct 
charge of the design, and W. W. Gwathmey, Jr., 
regional engineer, supervised the construction phase of 
the project. The grading was carried out by the E. J. 
Dougherty Co., Baltimore, Md., the buildings were con- 
structed by the George F. Hazelwood Company, Cum- 
berland, Md., and the water piping and treating plant 
were installed by the Huffman, Wolfe Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The coal, sand and cinder facilities 
were provided and erected by the Ogle Construction 
Company, Chicago. All track work was performed by 
railroad forces. 





Well Done, Mr. Jeffers 


“Brushing both rubber and administrative dust from 
his boots, Mr. William M. Jeffers has resigned from 
Washington and returned to his first love, railroading on 
the Union Pacific. He leaves behind him a monumental 
job well done and a record for effective action altogether 
too rare in our capital city. ‘The big job covered by 
the recommendations of the Baruch report is done,’ he 
wrote in his letter of resignation to President Roosevelt ; 
‘the greatest contribution that I can make in the present 
emergency is to return to an on-the-job handfing of the 
operations of the Union Pacific Railroad.’ 

“Mr. Jeffers is one war-time administrator who did not 
leave Washington in a huff, defeated by the tangled 
agencies. He describes himself as ‘just an easy-going 
Irishman,’ but his ‘on the job’ handling of the rubber emer- 
gency has shown that his good humor is very far from 
being a handicap. In an energetic manner that somehow 
gave no permanent offense; he allowed nothing and no- 
body to stand in his way of getting things done. He got © 
things done when the country needed them done and 
his eye was on the job ahd not on his personal career. 

“The ruffled tempers and broken precedents of Mr. 
Jeffers’ passage through the red-tape of Washington made 

- news copy of a most exhilarating and welcome sort. 
His record vindicates again our belief that American 
business and executive talent has an effective role to 
perform in the management of national affairs.” 

—From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 

















No. 76 Narrow-Gage 
Locomotive on Her 
Last Run. The “Glory 
Hole”, Where About 
78 Per Cent of the 
World’s Molybdenum 
Is Mined, Can Be 
Seen in the Face of 
the Mountain at the 
Left. Fremont Pass, 
Elevation 11,324 Ft 
Can Be Seen at the 
Extreme Left Edge, 
Below the “Glory 
Hole” 


Last of C. & S. Narrow-Gage System 
Converted for War Traffic 


Remnant of Historically Famous Colorado 3-Ft. Gage 


Lines, 


Between Leadville and Climax, 


Widened 


to Standard Gage to Double Capacity of the Line 


narrow-gage locomotive, made ‘its last run from 

Leadville, Colo., to Climax and back, thus bring- 
ing to a close the history of a famous narrow-gage sys- 
tem, which was closely related to the early development 
of Central Colorado in the days of the gold rush and, 
as such, was a part of some of the wildest of “wild west” 
history. The “last run” of No. 76 was occasioned by 
the conversion of this 14-mile line from 3-ft. to stand- 
ard gage in order that the greatly increased operations 
of the important Climax Molybdenum mine, on the Con- 
tinental Divide at Climax, could be served more ef- 
ficiently, and shipments of molybdenum concentrate, 
vital to the war effort, could go rolling toward the bat- 
tlefronts. 

This line is connected at Leadville with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western standard-gage line extending 
from its main line at Malta, Colo., to Leadville. 
erly the shipments of ore concentrate, which are packed 
in sacks or barrels, were transferred by hand from nar- 
row-gage to standard-gage cars. Incoming shipments 
for the mine of coal, machinery, food and other sup- 
plies were also transferred in the same manner. The 
widening of the gage on the Leadville-Climax line 
eliminates the delay and expense for transfer of freight, 
and provides the Climax mine with direct standard- 
gage rail connections to the rest of the country. The 
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widening of the gage also approximately doubled the 
capacity of the line from a tonnage standpoint. 

The Leadville-Climax line, 14.06 miles long, was the 
last remaining narrow-gage section of a 3-ft. gage sys 
tem that once comprised 384 miles of lines. Of the 
remainder of this system, a large part had been abandon- 

“ed, some had been sold and a short portion near Den- 
ver, Colo., had been converted to wide gage, leaving 
only the Leadville-Climax section. 


Interesting History 


The Colorado & Southern’s narrow-page system has 
an interesting history, closely linked with plans for the 
construction of transcontinental railway systems after 
the civil war, which in its case never materialized, and 
with the early development of the area west and south 
west of Denver. It was composed of two pioneer nat 
row-gage lines, the Colorado Central and the Denvet. 
South Park & Pacific. 

The Colorado Central was organized by a group of 
Golden, Colo., citizens in 1866, partly to provide a cot 
nection with the Union Pacific, then building westward, 
and partly with the hope that the Union Pacific could 
be induced to choose Berthoud Pass for its crossing df 
the Continental Divide. This road was noted for the 
famous “Georgetown loop” which was built betwee? 
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Georgetown, Colo., and Silver Plume in 1883. An ex- 
tension over Loveland Pass was also proposed but 
never completed. : 

The Denver, South Park & Pacific was organized by 
agroup of. Denver citizens in September, 1872, to build 
a narrow-gage railroad from Denver through Platte 
Canyon to South Park and beyond. The line was com- 
pleted into Buena Vista, Colo., early in 1880; to Alpine 
Tunnel later in that year and to Gunnison in 1882. For 
a short time after it reached Buena Vista, this road 
had access into Leadville over the Denver & Rio Grande 
from Buena Vista, but the agreement was discontinued 
and construction of a narrow-gage line from Como, 
Colo., to Leadville was then begun, which line crossed 
the Continental Divide at Boreas Pass and again at 
Fremont Pass. This line was completed in 1884. Vari- 
ous branches were added later to both the Colorado 
Central and the South Park. Both roads were almost 
continually in financial difficulties, except for a short 
period during the crest of the Colorado mining boom. 

The Colorado Central became a part of the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf in 1890, and the South Park 
was reorganized in 1889 as the Denver, Leadville & 
Gunnison. .Both properties were acquired by the 
Colorado & Southern at foreclosure sales in 1898. At 
this time these narrow-gage lines aggregated 379 miles. 
Several small extensions increased the system to a 
maximum of 384 miles in 1909. 

The first important shrinkage came in 1910 when 
serious cave-ins in the Alpine tunnel and wash-outs on 
Trout Creek made it necessary to discontinue through 
service between Caros, Colo., and Gunnison. Other 
portions of the South Park were abandoned or sold 
in 1926 and 1937, and in 1938, the remainder of the 
road was abandoned with the exception of the Denver- 
South Platte section, all of which was subsequently 
abandoned or changed to standard gage, and the 14- 
mile section between Climax and Leadville. Meanwhile, 
the Colorado Central remained virtually intact, until 
1939 and 1941 when the line between Idaho Springs, 
Colo, and Silver Plume was first removed, and later 
the remainder was taken up. 

On these original narrow-gage lines, which traversed 
the most moutainous sections of Colorado, some of the 
grades exceeded 4 per cent and some of the curves 
exceeded a curvature of 30 deg. The last remnant of 
these lines, however, between Leadville and Climax 
was comparatively, an exceptionally good line, in that 
it had a maximum grade of only 2 per cent (except in 
the yard at Climax) and a maximum curvature of only 
20 deg. It is now probably the highest standard-gage 
railroad in regular operation, ascending from an eleva- 
tion of 10,207 ft. at Leadville to an elevation of 11,324 
ft. at Climax. The highest yard track at this point 
teaches an elevation of 11,465 ft. 


Change-over Made in One Day 


Because the output of the Climax mine is so im- 
portant to the war effort, it was decided that the change- 
over from narrow to standard gage should be made 
without interrupting service to the mine for more than 
4 hours. The simmer season is short at these high 
altitudes and for this reason the work was started as 
early as possible, on May 1, with an extra gang insert- 
ing 8-ft. second-hand and new ties. Not all of the ties 
had to be changed out, because the C. & S. had been 

ning for some time to widen the gage and during 
€ last several years had made renewals with ties 8 ft. 


long. As soon as the remainder of the ties were changed 
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out on about half of the line, a second extra gage 
started laying rail to standard gage, with one rail on each 
side outside of the narrow-gage rails. The rail laid 
was rerolled 75-lb., and second-hand 70 and 80 Ib. 
The old narrow-gage rail varied from 40 to 56 Ib. As 
soon as considerable standard-gage rail was laid, a 
standard-gage locomotive -with twe steam ditchers, a 
Jordan spreader and four air-dump cars were shipped to 
Leadville over the D. & R. G. W. for ditching and bank 
widening work. In order to get the line widened be- 
fore winter (which begins about the middle of Septem- 
ber at this altitude), gangs worked 10 hours a day, seven 
days a week, all summer and the work train and d‘tchers 
were operated seven days a week for two months. 

For narrow gage operation the C. & S. had three 
2-8-0 type locomotives, each with two pairs of blind 
drivers. The rating of these locomotives on this line 
was 275 tons. All three narrow-gage locomotives were 
required in the winter to operate a rotary snow plow, 
which was kept at Leadville. This as a standard-gage 
snow plow which had been re-mounted on narrow-gage 
trucks and had now been re-mounted again on stand- 
ard-gage trucks. Two standard-gage locomotives now 
handle the traffic, both of which have the same wheel 
arrangement, 2-8-0. The new locomotives have higher 
tonnage ratings on the line, however—about 500 tons 
and 450 tons. In addition, as previously mentioned, the 
delays caused by the necessity for transferring incom- 
ing and outgoing freight, principally by hand, from nar- 
row-gage cars to standard-gage cars, or vice-versa, have 
been eliminated. 

The old narrow-gage cars and locomotives have been 
sold and some are destined to serve the war effort on 
narrow-gage lines in Alaska and Hawaii. Thus it can 
truthfully be said “the old C. & S. narrow-gage has 
gone to war”. 
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Replica of the Last Train Order for Narrow-Gage Operation 
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Exhibit Pullman Troop Sleeper 


Troop Sleeper Gets Try-out 


Left to right Will Hays, president of the Motion Picture Producers of America, Gen. 
C. D. Young, deputy director of ODT; Gen. Charles P. Gross, Army Transportation 
Corps; Champ Carry, vice-president of the Pullman Co.; and John J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
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Wasuincton, D, ¢ 


Major GENERAL CHARLES Pp 
GROSS and other officers of the Army 
Transportation Corps on September 4 in. 
spected in Washington, D., C., one of the 
1,200 troop sleeping cars being built by 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company for the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, the first cars built in this coun- 
try especially for carrying troops. The 
cars will be operated and maintained by 
the Pullman Company, and the DP( 
will receive mileage for their use from 
the railroads and Pullman. A tariff has 
been worked out under which the War 
Department will pay approximately the 
established coach rate for troops moved 
in these cars. 

The cars are of all-steel construction 
with heavily reinforced ends, and are 
fully interchangeable with regular equip- 
ment. They are equipped with end 
doors but have no vestibules. On each 
side of the center of the car are doors 
fitted with trap doors and steps. On 
each side there are 10 windows, fitted 
with roller shades and screens, and in ad- 
dition at the ends there is a window op. 
posite the wash stand and in the toile 
room. 

The arrangement of berths is similas 
in principle to that developed just before 
the war by Pullman. Each car is fitted 
with 10 tiers of three berths set at right 
angles to the axis of the car. The upper 
berth is fixed in position, while the backs 
of the seats raise to form the middle berth. 
leaving the seat cushion to form the lower 
These triple-breadth seats are grouped on 
one side of the car, while the aisle run 
along the other side. Each car is equipped 
with four washstands, two at each end, 
which are fitted with hot and cold water 
There are two separate inclosed toilets, 
one at each end. A drinking water cooler 
is located at one end. 
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Six Months’ 
Railway Buying 


HE Class I railroads of the United States pur- 

chased approximately $713,840,000 of materials, 

equipment and fuel the first six months of 1943, 
according to figures which have been compiled from 
special reports to the Railway Age. This is approxi- 
mately $86,005,000, or nearly 11 per cent, less than the 
totals for the first half of 1942, 14 per cent less than for 
the same period in 1941 and 21 per cent less than during 
the first half of 1929. 

Purchases @f materials and equipment show the effects 
of the drastic restrictions on their acquisition enforced 
by the War Production Board. The'six months’ total 
for 1943 includes approximately $401,178,000 of ma- 
terials from manufacturers, exclusive of equipment, and 
approximately $49,142,000 of new equipment, or a total 
of $450,320,000 of materials and equipment from manu- 
facturers. The remaining $263,520,000 was spent for 
fuel. 

Purchases of materials from manufacturers decreased 
$54,874,000, or 12 per cent, from the corresponding 
purchases in the first six months of 1942, but were 8 
per cent more than in 1941, 35 per cent more than in 
1940, 70 per cent more than in 1939, 139 per cent 
more than in 1938 and 10 per cent more than in 1937. 
The orders placed with manufacturers for new locomo- 
tives and cars in the first six months of 1943 aggregated 
approximately $90,858,000 less. The combined pur- 
chases of materials and equipment from manufacturers 
during the six months’ period were 24 per cent, or 
$145,732,000, less than in the first half of 1942. 





Materials and Supplies Received—Class I Roads 
First Six Months 1943* 








: Cross Other Total 
Fuel Rail ties Material Total less fuel 

(000) _ (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Rewry 39,882 4,471 4,118 51,147 99,618 59,736 
ebruary 41,541 4,033 4,622 50,531 100,727 59,186 
March ee ccovesa 49,296 4,385 6,612 59,381 119,674 70,378 
Se 48.901 3,924 6.393 58,973 118,191 69,290 
| | SRS 45,172 4,263 7,035 57.527 113,997 68.825 
) oo eee 38,728 3,929 6,827 63,007 112,491 73,763 
6 months 263,520 25,005 35,607 340,566 664,698 401,178 

First Six Months 1942 

fenvary 32,803 3,075 4,895 69,060 109.833 77,030 
ebruary 31,945 3,817 4.837 63,216 103,815 71,870 
March Pruses 33,976 3.770 6,130 71,112 115,048 81,072 
Sa 35.179 5,831 6,173 66,479 113,662 78,483 
ae 34.651 6,641 6,186 62,880 110,358 75,707 
ae 35,239 5,833 6,168 59,889 107,129 71,890 
6 months ..., 203,793 28,967 34,389 392,696 659,845 456,052 


* Subject to revision. 








Class I Railway Purchases—Supplies and Equipment 
First Six Months 





Materials Equipment 
received order: Total Total 
rom from from Total including 

mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. received fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
401,178 49,142 450,320. 263,520 713,840 
456,052 140, 596,052 203,793 799,845 
371,340 301,144 672,484 158,374 830,858 
296,833 60,278 357,111 134,663 491.774 
236,364 49,759 286,123 123,342 409,465 
167,922 13,798 181,720 118,882 300,602 
365,497 152,624 518,121 151,350 669,471 
265,597 89,638 346,235 130,329 476,564 
178,530 529 199,059 126,809 325,868 
216,638 53,657 269,995 109,948 379,943 
114,051 3,054 117,105 3,536 641 
149,167 1,931 151,098 95,318 246,416 
270,175 0,388 290,563 127,742 418,305 
436,283 115,047 551,330 162,517 713,847 
487,601 246,802 734,403 171,999 906,402 





Reflecting the tremendous increase in traffic handled, 
fuel received during the first half of 1943 amounted to 
$263,520,000, an increase of $59,727,000, or 28 per cent, 
over the corresponding period in 1942, 66 per cent more 
than in 1941, 74 per cent more than in 1937, and 52 
per cent more than during the first six months of 1929. 

The railways received $25,005,000 of rail or approxi- 
mately 14 per cent less than the $28,967,000 total in 
the first half of 1942 and approximately 20 per cent 
less than in the first six months of 1937. The railways 
received $35,608,000 of crossties, or approximately 3 
per cent more than the 1942 total of $34,389,000 for 
the similar period, and 25 per cent more than in 1937. 
Purchases of miscellaneous materials, including ma- 
terials for repairing locomotives and cars, totalled $340,- 
566,000, approximately 13 per cent less than the $392,- 
696,000 spent in the first half of 1942, and $34,769,000 


more than in the first six months of 1937. 





Maintenance Not Done Is Not “Profits” 


The country’s tax laws treat sums set aside for repairs 
which roads cannot make in wartime as items of current 
income. In other words, the present revenue act regards 
items of legitimate expense as though they were actually — 
profits. 

On roadway alone—to say nothing of locomotives, cars 
and other equipment—the work which will have to be 
deferred this year will amount to some $250,000,000. This 
sum, railroad men point out, is not sheer guesswork; it 
was arrived at by a careful survey of the minimum needs 
of Class 1 roads made by the Association of American 
Railroads. Amounts which would ordinarily be spent on 
roadwork this year, but which must be deferred, are 
$52,000,000 for new and relay rails, $15,750,000 for cross 
ties, $11,100,000 for ballast, $19,250,000 for bridges and 
trestles, $9,700,000 for signals and interlockers and $26,- 
000,000 for other roadway work. Roadway labor on such 
maintenance would cost an estimated $51,000,000. 

Perhaps Congress and the Treasury’s tax experts 
forgot when they were writing wartime revenue legisla- 
tion that railroading is a regulated industry—regulated 
from top to bottom and from side to side. The rules 
and restrictions enacted by law or promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are presumably in the 
public interest first and in the railroads’ interest second. 
So, on the assumption that it may have escaped the 
notice of Congress and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
it may be well to point out that the I. C. C. has authorized 
railroads to treat as a current expense of operation work 
that cannot be done now because of the war but which 
must be done after the war. 

“Present tax laws, however, do not treat the war 
situation of the railroads in the same way as the regula- 
tion of the I. C. C.,” says the Association of American 
Railroads. “Sums actually spent for maintenance and 
repair work are recognized, of course, as a current ex- 
pense of operation. That part of wear and tear which 
cannot be taken care of currently is, however, not treated 
as the operating expense which it actually is, even where 
the railroad sets aside in cash or government securities 
the funds necessary to do the work in the future. In- 
stead . . . the deferred part of railroad maintenance and 
renewal is regarded as a present net profit upon which 
income taxes must be paid.” 

Income taxes, as the A. A. R. points out, may range 
as high as 81 per cent. Therefore in order to save a 
dollar for work which it cannot do now, a railroad would 
have to set aside as much as $5.26. Taxes would take 
$4.26 of this.sum. In the circumstances, it is easy to see 
that maintenance and renewal resc-ves will not be set up to 
any great extent. 

—Wibur J. Brons in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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Carriers’ Post-War 


Prospects Hopeful _ 


‘did not get all the equipment they or- 


With national income at high 
level, railroads should do 
a profitable business 


“There is nowhere near as much differ- 
ence between the: postwar prospects of the 
railways and other large industries 2s many 
persons believe, and as stock market prices 
indicate.” ‘Such is the opinion of Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of this paper, and. chair- 
man of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, expressed in an address ‘last 
week to the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
“The freight and passenger traffic avail- 
able for all carriers is determined by the 
national income—in other words, by the 
total production and distribution of all 
kinds of consumption goods, consumers’ 
durable goods and capital goods. If the 
national income in the postwar years is 
$100 billion annually or more, as both 
business 2nd government planners forecast, 
there will be plenty of traffic to divide. 
Only unfairly discriminatory government 
policies can prevent the railways from 
getting their share of earnings from this 
traffic. °.:°* 

“If they do get their share of these 
earnings, the railways will make much 
the largest expenditures in years for re- 
habilitating and improving their proper- 
ties and service, and will directly and in- 
directly provide their share of employ- 
ment. They are making a great record 
during the war—not only in handling an 
unprecedented traffic, but in handling it at 
reduced operating costs made possible by 
increased efficiency and the volume of traf- 
fic. An there is no defeatist spirit among 
their managements. They will use every 
available resource to retain the maximum 
practicable volume of both freight and 
passenger business. 

“If we prosper and have adequate em- 
ployment after the war, it will not be due 
to continuance of government regimenta- 
tion and spending, but to a reduction of 
government controls and spending during 
and following the period of transition, and 
as rapid restoration as practicable of free, 
unsubsidized and competitive private enter- 
prise. The national income in ‘1941, our 
last year of peace, was $95 billion. Actual 
experience in that year throws light on 
what may be expected of the railways in 
the postwar period, if the national income 
is $100 billion or more. In 1941 the rail- 
ways earned $1,000 million net operating 
income—twice as much as the annual aver- 
age in the preceding decade of depression. 
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They placed orders for $1,250 million of 
equipmert and materials, as compared with 
an annual average of only $521 million in 
the preceding decade. 

“Because of government restrictions they 


dered; but: in 1941 they actually ordered 
1,436: locomotives, as compared with an 
annual average of only 2/4 in thé: preced- 
ing decade; 118,400 freight cirs,..as com- 
pared with an annual average of 32,000 in 
1931-1940; and 548 passenger cars, as com- 
pared with a preceding annual average 
of 263. 

“If the annual national income is as 
much as $100 billion, there are three good 
reasons why the orders placed by the rail- 
ways in the early postwar years probably 
will largely exceed those they placed in 
1941. First, because of government ge- 
strictions on the equipment end saasetials 
they can get, a large part of the earnings 
they would otherwise now be spending will 
be carried over and svailable after the war. 
Second, because of these restrictions, and 
the unprecedented volume of. traffic being 
handled, their equipment and other facili- 
ties are being worn out and rendered obso- 
lete faster than ever before. They will 
have more money with which to buy, and 
more need to buy, than in many years. 
Third, there began before and has been 
occurring during the war, great progress 
in the development of improved materials. 
By renewing and increasing their buying 
of these materials, the rzilways can effect 
great improvements in their, passenger and 
freight equipment, in their tracks and other 
structures, and in their service.” 


R. & L. H. S. Bulletin Features 
Fulton County Narrow Gage 
Bulletin No. 61A of the Railway & 

Locomotive Historical Society, Inc., Bos- 

ton, Mass., is devoted to the history of the 

Fulton County Narrow Gage Railway, 

(also known as the Spoon River “Pea- 

vine”), by E. W. Mureen. Built in the 

late ’Seventies and early ’Eighties, it ex- 
tended south from Galesburg. IIl., to West 

Havana, 61 miles. It operated as a nar- 

row gage line until October, 1905, when it 

was converted to standard gage. While 
the Fulton County Narrow Gage Railway 
substantially ceased to exist in October, 

1905, it continued to operate the road until 

December 31, 1905, paying the Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy for the use of the 

line. On January 1, 1906, the road was 

leased to the C. B. & Q., and was operated 
by that company until it acquired owner- 

ship of it by sale on December 1, 1908, 

The bulletin is well-illustrated with photo- 

graphs showing the road’s equipment and 

scenes along the right-of-way. A map 

of the road is also included. S 


Eastman Demanding 
Action on Manpower 


Promulgates 13-point “must” 
program to rail labor 
and management 


Warning that “the United States is 
headed for a crisis in, railroad manpower 
unless drastic remedies are undertaken. im- 
mediately,” Director Joseph B. Eastman 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
this week promulgated a “must” program 
of 13 points, including a threat to call for 
mandatory Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion orders suspending state full-crew laws 
and train’ and engine service mileage limi- 
tations. The suggested opportunities for 
relief, Mr. Eastman asserted, “must be 
pursued at once, no matter. how foreign 
they may be to past customs and practices.” 

The program calls for action “by man- 
agement and labor with the assistance of 
the government.” Copies were thus sent 
to the Association of American Railroads, 
the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, the chief executive of each 
individual railroad, the head of each rail- 
road labor organization, and to each govern- 
ment agency whose help may be needed. 
Mr. Eastman plans to call conferences 
where joint action is necessary, but he feels 
that much of the program can be put into 
effect immediately by individual roads. 

The program’s 13 points are as follows: 

1, Prepare and file replacement schedules with 
Selective Service authorities so as to provide for 
the retention in railroad employment as long 43 
possible of essential employees subject to Selective 
Service for whom replacements are not readily 
available and also to provide for tke orderly. with- 


drawal of railroad. employees subject to Selective 
Service. 

2. Organize and conduct a special railroad em- 
ployee recruiting drive on an aggressive basis 
with the help of all available federal agencies. 

3. Recruit and enlist services of women em: 
ployees to the fullest possible extent. 

_4. Establish special regional pools of train, et 
gine, yard, shopcraft, and other skilled employees 
under auspices of regional managers designated, 
respectively, by the Eastern, Southern, and West: 
ern railroads, and make special assignments es 
svch pools wherever manpower emergencies d¢ 
velop in the regions concerned. 

5. Secure full complements from war matt 
pewer authorities, for each railroad requiring ut 
skilled labor, of (a) Mexican workers, (b) pris 
oners of war. ; 

6. Without further delay make adjustments 1 
existing working conditions wherever necessary it 
— payment of time and one-half after ¢i8 
ours for maintenance-of-way work. : 

7. Inaugurate immediate steps in cooperates 
with appropriate federal agencies to. — 
housing, eating, and commissary facilities 
ever such facilities are now inadequate. oh 

8. Expand immediately training programs wi 
provision for payment of trainees during 
training period. — 

9. Establish immediately effective plans tor, 
porting current personnel shortages by panne 

10. Establish labor-management cooperatl 
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committees to improve service and conserve man- 
power.’ 

11. Establish means of assuring railroads a 
high labor priority im areas. of critical labor 
shortage. 
Bre tears 
crew laws. : 

i ion, in certain 
oe ee a saies verte mileage 
jimitations still in effect which result in _ er- 
utilization of train and engine service employees. 

The threat to call for mandatory I C.C. 
orders in connection with thé latter two 
points comes in the program’s outline of 
procedures to be followed with respect 
to them. As to the state full-crew laws, 
it is suggested that any railroad which be- 
lieves a suspension would “materially re- 
lieve a present or impending shortage of 
essential employees, without imperilling the 
public safety” should so notify ODT with 
a statement of supporting evidence, send- 
ing copies of such notification to the gov- 
ernor of the state and to representatives of 
employees involved. ; 

“Within 10 drys of the receipt of said 
copy,” the ODT statement goes on, “a re- 
ply thereto may be filed with the Office of 
Defense Transportation. Thereupon that 


Office will consider with the Interstate 


Commerce Commission the desirability of 
an'order from the latter suspending for the 
duration, in whole or in part, the opera- 
tions of said law.” . 

Likewise with respect to train and engine 
service mileage limitations, it is suggested 
that, when labor-management conferences 
fail to result in agreements, either or both 
parties should at once report the failure to 
ODT. The latter “will thereupon consider 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the practicability and desirability of man- 
datory action.” Additional comment on this 
phase of the program concedes that much 
has been accomplished in eliminating mile- 
age limitations. It goes on, however, to 
refer to evidence indicating that “on some 
railroads substantial numbers of train and 
engine service men are not yet working 
the number of hours which can be rea- 
sonably considered to be full time under 
present conditions.” 

The suggestion for cooperative labor- 
management action to improve service and 
conserve manpower (No. 10) is spelled out 
as a call upon management to go in for 
regular local, divisional and system joint 
conferences with labor representatives. 
Representatives of railroad labor, par- 
ticularly in train and engine service,” the 
statement says, “have indicated their de- 
sire that such a program be developed. 
Thus far management has not manifeste 
the necessary interest.” ; 

The program’s detailed discussion of the 
first point (that calling for the preparation 
of replacement schedules) explains that the 
teplacement schedule constitutes a list of 
those employees eligible for induction, to- 
gether with what is, in effect, an agreement 
between the railroad and the Selective Serv- 
ice System as to which and how many em- 
ployees may be inducted and the dates after 
alla inductions may be made. Most 
ig i it is Stated, have failed to file 

" edules, in contrast to airline com- 
Panties which have all filed. 

ODT now stands ready to recommend to 
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S.A.L. Sets Up Research 
Department 


The Seaboard has announced the 
creation of a research, planning and 
budgetary control department, with 
L. L. Knight, formerly .general au- 
ditor, as its chief. A committee of 
research, planning and budgetary 
control has also been set up, with 
Mr. Knight as its chairman. Other 
members of the committee are: R. 
P. Jones, chief finance and account- 
ing officer; G. B. Rice, chief freight 
traffic officer; C. E.. Bell, passenger 
trafic manager; J. C. Wroton, gen- 
eral manager; W. D. Faucette, chief 
engineer ; J. L. Kirby, chief engineer, 
maintenarce of way; E. H. Roy, 
general superintendent motive. pow- 
er; J. L. Brown, purchasing agent, 
and W. G. Slaughter, director of 
property protection. 

In announcing the creation of this 
separate department. the receivers of 
the road said: “Despite the fact that 
the Seaboard has an enviable record 
of achievement, it must be recog- 
nized that the problems which will 
confront the railroad industry after 
the cessation of hostilities will re- 
quire the exercise of a high degree 
of initiative on the part of manage- 
ment. Before that time is reached, 
plans must be formulated for ef- 
fectively meeting such changed con- 


ditions.” The purpose of the new 
department is -to formulate such 
methods. 


A -photograph and biographical 
sketch of Mr. Knight’s railway ca- 
reer appear elsewhere in this issue 
in our Railway Officers columns. 











the Bureau of Selective Service of the War 
Manpower Commission a 60-day mora- 
torium, effective September 15, on the in- 
duction of railroad workers in essential oc- 
cupations “to be granted each railroad 
notifying appropriate State Selective Serv- 
ice Directors and the Office of Defense 
Transportation of its intention to prepare 
and file replacement schedules.” Such a 
moratorium, if granted, “would be allowed 
for the sole purpose of completing and fil- 
ing replacement schedules within the 60- 
day period stipulated. It would mean a 
stay of action on the induction of railroad 
employees in essential jobs during the mora- 
torium period, but it does not mean blanket 
deferment.” - 

The discussion of the fifth point, which 
relates to the employment of women, cites 
the Pennsylvania and Southern Pacific as 
having done relatively more than other 
roads in recruiting women employees. It 
then adds: “Not even the few companies 
that have been aggressive in this matter 
have by any means exhausted the possibil- 
ities.” Meanwhile, the railroad labor or- 
ganizations, with “no uniform policy,” have 
“both helped and hindered.” It is suggested 
that labor “should help consistently by 
agreeing, for the duration, to the modifica- 
tion of the seniority provisions of their 
labor agreements which militate against the 
employment of women.” 


The closing statement in the outline of 
the. program says that if the suggested 
measures prove insufficient to meet the situ- 
ation, “the only recourse will be further 
legislation by Congress,” and ODT “will 
do what it can to promote such legislation.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Eastman, in the letter of 
transmittal, had expressed his belief “that 
the responsible officials of the railroads and 
of railroad lczbor organizations have the 
energy and capacity to meet the manpower 
problems of the railroads”; and he pledged 
“the full assistance” of the ODT. “I am 
sure you realize the importance of quick 
and decisive action,” he continued. “Time 
will not permit extended deliberation and 
debate. The problems that present them- 
selves must be met now by the joint and 
collective action of management, labor and 
government to the end that no part of our 
war aé@tivities shall be hindered through 
any failure of the railroads because of in- 
adequate manpower.” 


G-E Releases New Movie, “2311” 

General Electric has released’ a new 
sound film, entitled “2311,” designed 1‘o 
spur the men and women in war plants to 
greater production. The. film is being 
shown at local theaters in all cities where 
G-E plants are located and is available 
without charge for showings by service 
clubs, industrial concerns, fraternal groups 
and other organizations. The film runs 11 
minutes and may be obtained in 16-mm. 
or 35-mm. size. Requests may be made to 
the Visual Instruction Section of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
or to any of the company’s district offices. 

The name “2311” represents the number 
of American casualties incurred during 
the last 24 hours before the signing of the 
Armistice at the close of World War I. 
The movie stresses the importance cf 
shortening by a day or even an hour the 
period during which our armed forces are 
compelled to do battle—the inference being 
that an adequate supply of war materials 
will contribute to reducing the period dur- 
ing which hostilities are prolonged. 

The film contains scenes of action on 
land, sea and air, both from World War I 
and from recent battles in which American 
boys have fought—accompanied by realistic 
sound and interesting narration. How the 
allies are being supported on the produc- 
tion front is shown in scenes of the manu- 
facture of G-E products for war. 


WPB Urges Prompt Action for 
Copper Wire and Cable 


As a result of the present serious situa- 
tion with respect to deliveries of copper 
wire and cable, G. M. Cornell, deputy di- 
rector, Transportation Equipment Division, 
War Production Board has issued a form 
letter urging the railways, buses and ttan- 
sit operators to prompt action in following 
through on the placing of orders after the 
receipt of allotment numbers. The letter 
will be sent out attached to copies of 
CMPL-224 or CMPL-224-A and contains 
the following procedure which is recom- 
mended by WPB: 

1. Place all orders for copper wire and 
cable without delay on receipt of the al- 
lotment number herewith authorized. 
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2. Determine at once whether delivery 
can be made in the quarter for which this 
allotment is authorized. 

3. If it is found that delivery cannot be 
obtained in the quarter for which allotment 
is authorized after canvassing suppliers 
for a period of 20 days from the date of 
this authorization the applicant should no- 
tify the Transportation Equipment Divi- 
sion War Production Board Washington, 
D. C. to that effect, advising what steps 
have been taken to secure delivery so that 
assistance can be given in attempting to 

_ have the orders placed. 


More Praise from Mr. Eastman 


Director Joseph B. Eastman of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, addressing 
the Motor Vehicle Association of Alabama 
at Birmingham, Ala., on September 9, re- 
viewed the achievements of all forms of 
domestic transportation in meeting unprec- 
edented demands arising out of the war, 
and renewed his warnings that all is not 
fair weather ahead for any form of trans- 
portation, and particularly for the truck 
operators. 

“I marvel at what our carriers have 
so far done,” he said. “They have sur- 
passed all expectations in the face of very 
heavy odds. They are carrying a load 
which has risen to a peak towering above 
all prior peaks, and they are doing it with 
facilities which are less in sum total than 
when the war began. 

“It has been a case of making the most 
of what we have,” he continued, “of mak- 
ing little do much. The public has suffered 
a good deal of inconvenience and discom- 
fort, particularly in passenger service, but 
the job has been done, and it is not yet 
possible to point to any situation where 
the war effort has suffered seriously be- 
cause of any default on the part of trans- 
portation. Unlike what happened in the 
last World War, the carriers have been 
left in possession of their properties. 
Theirs has been the duty of managing and 
operating. The duty of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has been to help. To- 
gether, and with splendid cooperation from 
the employees, the shippers, and the gen- 
eral public, we have carried on. I take 
my hat off to the carriers.” 

Mr. Eastman spoke in similar fashion 
on September 10 at a meeting in Jackson, 
Miss., of the Mississippi Transport Asso- 
ciation. In both addresses he emphasized 
the difficulties still to be faced by all forms 
of transportation, and especially by high- 
way transportation, through the cumula- 
tive effect of equipment deterioration and 
the increasing shortages of manpower. 






Jeffers Resigns as Rubber 
Director 


William M. Jeffers last week resigned 
from his position as rubber director for 
the War Production Board, telling Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that “the big job covered 
by the recommendations of the Baruch 
Report is done,” and “the greatest con- 
tribution I can make in the present emer- 
gency is to return to an on-the-job han- 
dling of the operations of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad.” In his letter accepting 
the resignation, President Roosevelt wrote: 
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“You have performed a real public service 
and you have my sincere appreciation.” 
Mr. Jeffers, who had served since Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, thus carried out in less 
than a year what WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson called “one of the toughest” 
assignments of thé war program. In 
his letter to the President, Mr. Jeffers 
followed through from his reference: to 
completion of the “big job” called for in 


the Baruch report, Mr. Jeffers to detail © 


how “the problem of taking care of the 
requirements of the armed forces and 
keeping the country on rubber, meanwhile 
conserving the nation’s stockpile of nat- 
ural crude, is well in hand. 

“All of the major synthetic rubber 
plants, the construction of which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Office of Rubber 
Director,” he continued, “are either com- 
pleted or substantially so, with the ex- 
ception of three. Practically all of the 
material is available for the completion of 
these three plants, but inasmuch as they 
are dependent upon feed stocks from the 
100-octane gasoline plants, there is no 
need of crowding their completion in ad- 
vance of the availability of these stocks. 

“The emphasis on the war in the Pacific 
will increase the already heavy burden 
which the Pacific Coast rail lines are now 
handling. With this increase in traffic and 
the shortage of manpower and fuel, the 
burden will become such that only heroic 
efforts will make it possible for these rail 
lines to meet the emergency.” 

Then came Mr. Jeffers’ expression of his 
conviction that he can now make his great- 
est contribution to the war effort by re- 
turning to the U. P. Addressing Mr. Jef- 
fers as “Dear Bill,” President Roosevelt 
wrote in part as follows: 

“When I asked you to leave the presi- 





dency of the Union Pacific Railroad and 
undertake the development of the syn- 
thetic rubber program, I realized the sacri- 
fice it would require of you. You had 
served in meny capacities from train- 
master to president of the Union Pacific. 
You justly have great pride in the organi- 
zation and I know that you disliked leaving 
it for even the period I asked of yoy, 
Therefore, I understand, your desire ¢ 
return to the Union Pacific Railroad and, 
much as I dislike to have you leave the 
public service at this time, I cannot ask 
you to make a further sacrifice.” 

Colonel Bradley Dewey, who had been 
Mr. Jeffers’ assistant, has been appointed 
acting rubber director. A photograph of 
Mr. Jeffers together with a brief sketch 
of his career appeared in the Railway Age 
of September 19, 1942, page 449. 


Flying Fortress Named Spirit 
of Union Pacific 

To the employees of the Union Pacific, 

according to the Treasury department, goes 

the distinction of being the first railroad 

group in the nation to be honored with a 


‘“named” bomber for voluntarily increasing 


their payroll deductions for war bonds 
more than $379,000 during May and June. 
A special war bond drive was worked out 
by the bond committee of the railroad, the 
Nebraska state war bond office, the Treas- 
ury and Army departments and the Boeing 
Aircraft Company, and as a result a total 
of $152,345 was creditable to the drive dur- 
ing May, over and above employees’ regu- 
lar deductions, while the “extra” June de- 
ductions creditable reached $226,925 for a 
total of $379,270. According to figures 
verified to the Treasury department, pay- 
roll deductions for bonds during May were 
$812,502, with June deductions reaching 





The “Spirit of the Union Pacific” 


Attending the dedication ceremony (left to right) are ; 
Walter Wilson, chairman, Union Pacific War Bond Committee; 


Boeing Aircraft Company; 


H. O.. West, executive vice-presiden 


Madden, representing the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; John D. Beard, Brotherhood of Maintenance 


of Way Employees; L. 


A. Collins, superintendent of the Oregon Division of the Railroad; D. dent 


ood, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and Arthur A. Murphy, assistant to the P 


H 
of the U. P. 
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$951,704 for a total of $1.764,206 for the 
two months. Of the 59,158 persons on the 
railroad payroll in May, 50,993 subscribed 
to war tonds through the payroll deduc- 
tion plan, or 86 per cent. 

“You have certainly done a grand job 
on the Union Pacific bomber bond cam- 
paign,” wrote James L. Houghteling, di- 
rector, National Organizations division, 
Treasury department, War Savings Staff. 
“We of the Treasury are most grateful for 
this splendid service—you can therefore 
figure the Union Pacific is the first railroad 
to complete this fine, patriotic program.” 

A quartet of representatives of Union 
Pacific employees went to the Boeing plant 
at Seattle to see the new bomber on its 
way. They included John D. Beard, rep- 
resenting the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; F. W. Madden, repre- 
senting the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks ; 
D. W. Hood, representing the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen; and L. A. Collins, 
representing the Oregon division of the 
Union Pacific. 


Union Leaders Withdraw From 
ODT Advisory Group 


The Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation last week withdrew its members 
from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s labor advisory committee. The let- 
ter of withdrawal said that the action was 
due to “lack of proper consideration and 
joint consultation with respect to mat- 
ters of vital interest to those we represent, 
and issuance of orders lacking the spirit 
of wholehearted cooperation.” 

ODT Director Eastman’s reply was an 
invitation to the dissidents to come in and 
discuss the situation with him and A. 
F, Whitney, president of the Brotherhood 
of .Railroad Trainmen, and Alvanley 
Johnston, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood 
members of the advisory committee who are 
not members of R.L.E.A. No reply to 
this invitation had been received at ODT 
when this issue went to press. 

The R.L.E.A. members withdrawn are: 


D. B. Robertson, president of the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men; B.: M. Jewell, president, Railway 
Employees Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Samuel J. Hogan, presi- 
dent of the National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association; and J. G. Luhrsen, 
executive secretary of R.L.E.A. 

According to the statement of their 
case in the September 4 issue of “Labor,” 
the R.L.E.A. members have received “one 
slap in the face after another.’ Among 
their grievances they list the l.c.l. maxi- 
mum loading order; the importation of 
Mexicans for railroad track work; sup- 
Port by ODT of the movement to use pris- 
oners of war in railroad work; and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s service 
order (“issued under pressure from the 
a which suspended state train-limit 

s. ‘ 

In issuing his invitation for a confer- 
ence, Mr. Eastman said the grievances 
seemed to him “to be in part based on 
misunderstandings which a frank and can- 
did discussion might clear up.” He added 
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of Locomotive Engineers, - 


that he found difficulty “in surmising why 
some of these matters were included in 
the list.” And he thinks it would be “most 
unfortunate at this time if the action of 
the Railway Lahkor Executives’ Associ- 
ation should close off a channel which has 
been available to me for learning your 
views on the subjects in which we are 
mutually interested.” 

Earlier in his letter, the ODT director 
had said: “Particularly threatening is the 
manpower situation, a matter in which 
your members have an immediate and 
vital interest. On this score alone, I be- 
lieve it would be a disservice both to the 
organizations which you represent and to 
the Office of Defense Transportation to 
discontinue the consultative relationship 
we have maintained thus far.” 


Transportation Needs Get Into 
General Manpower Picture 


The Office of Defense Transportation is 
among the several government agencies 
designated as participants in the West 
Coast War Manpower Program which was 
announced on September 4 by James F. 
Byrnes, director of the Office of War 
Mobilization. Designed to deal with the 
acute labor shortage problem on the West 
coast, the program involves “an accurate 
determination of the total manpower avail- 
able and of the volume of production, in- 
cluding transportation and other essential 
services, which can be maintained when 
production schedules and manpower re- 
sources have been brought into balance.” 

As the OWN announcement explained, 
it “is based to a large extent on a plan 
developed in the Buffalo, N. Y., area which, 
within a small field of operation, has 
worked with success. If it is equally suc- 
cessful in the West Coast area, it will be 
extended to other areas.” 

ODT is given memberships on the key 
committee which will function under the 
plan—the Area Production Urgency Com- 
mittees, which determine an area’s “urgen- 
cies of production and essential services ;” 
and the Area Manpower Priorities Com- 
mittees which follow through from such 
findings to determine priorities and alloca- 
tions of manpower. Presumably, the allo- 
cation of employees to railroads will be 
handled by the Railroad Retirement Board’s 
Employment Service under arrangements 
worked out with the War Manpower Com- 
mission which is to handle allocation mat- 
ters through the United States Employment 
Service or “other approved channels.” 

Bearing upon the development of co- 
operative arrangements between WMC and 
the Railroad Retirement Board was the 
former’s recent action placing the railroad 
industry definitely under the scope of its 
Employment Stabilization Program. This 
was done under a recent amendment to 
WMC operating instructions dealing with 
policy, as the Association of American 
Railroads was advised last week. 

“The railroad industry,” a covering 
memorandum to the operating instructions 
explained, “has for some time been faced 
‘with serious manpower shortages. Be- 


cause of the existence of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board Employment Service as a 








recruitment agency for the railroad indus- 
try there has sometimes been a tendency 
on the part of the field organization of the 
War Manpower Commission to relax its 
efforts to recruit workers for the rail- 
roads. Every reasonable assistance must 
be given to the Railroad Retirement 
Board Employment Service in the re- 
cruitment of workers and there must be 
a recognition of the essentiality and labor 
needs of the railroad industry when labor 
priorities are established. 

“Certain benefits will accrue to the rail- 
road industry through its inclusion under 
stabilization programs. The railroad in- 
dustry, however, operates constantly in 
and through many different areas and re- 
gions. A single railroad employer would 
normally be subject to numerous area and 
regional employment stabilization pro- 
grams. To avoid subjecting the railroad 
industry to an unreasonably complex situ- 
ation, special authorization has been 
granted the Railroad Retirement Board 
to perform certain functions and assume 
certain responsibilities in lieu of or in 
addition to the United States Employment 
Service. It is imperative that every con- 
sideration be given the railroads and the 
Railroad Retirement Board Employment 
Service in the facilitation of their recruit- 
ment of workers, especially in cases where 
recruitment is conducted in one area for 
work in another. In such cases consent te 
recruit and hire should be arranged in 
advance of actual recruitment whenever 
possible. 

“The Railroad Retirement Board is 
given authority and responsibility for em- 
ployment stabilization within the railroad 
industry. The Railroad Retirement Board 
is therefore authorized to issue state- 
ments of availability to railroad workers 
and to refer such workers to railroad em- 
ployment. In effect, this provision oper- 
ates to give railroads a priority on the 
hiring of railroad workers already in the 
industry. The. Railroad Retirement Board 
is also given special authority with respect 
to the recruitment and referral of certain 
non-railroad workers to the railroad in- 
dustry.” . 


Rail-Truck Co-ordination to Get 
' Intensive Study 


As a result of a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 2 between 
officers of the Association of American 
Railroads, the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, committees representing truck 
operators and rail lines in the sections in- 
volved will immediately undertake studies 
of the movement of freight traffic be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago; 
Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Atlanta, Ga. and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to determine where conserva- 
tion may be brought about (1) between 
motor carriers alone and rail carriers 
alone, and (2) between motor carriers and 
rail carriers working together, through 
the exchange of freight moving in the 
specified territories. _ 

Reports from these .committees are ex- 
pected by the ODT within a month, that 
is, by October 2. The terms of the agree- 
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ment were set forth in a letter from V. V. 
Boatner, director of the ODT’s Division 
of Railway Transport, and H. C. Arnot, 
director of the Division of Motor Trans- 
port, directed to A. F. Cleveland, vice- 
president of the A. A. R., and Ted V. 
Rodgers, A. T. A. president. It empha- 
sized the understanding that the studies 
called for are to cover over-the-road move- 
ments only, and not intra-terminal or 
intra-city operations. 

The agreement has been described as an 
exploratory measure which is intended to 
develop the possibilities of coordination 
proposals applied to actual operations in 
definite territories. As has been reported 
in these pages from time to time, more 
or less drastic plans for coordination of 
rail and truck operations have been under 
consideration in Washington and in the 
industry, without developing much positive 
support from those who would have to put 
them into effect. 


Eastman Joins in Conservation 
Appeal 

All industries and citizens were urged 
to adopt a broad conservation program “to 
save critical resources of manpower, fuels, 
material and equipment” in a joint appea! 
issued this week by Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson of the War Production Board, Di- 
rector Joseph B. Eastman of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and Petroleum and 
Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes. 

The statement found opportunities for 
conservation in the transportation field “by 
conserving every passenger car, every 
truck, every tire and every spare part; 
by reducing travel; by emphasizing good 
maintenance and sharing; by making prov- 
ident use of existing equipment, whether 
freight or passenger.” It was recognized 
that campaigns and programs for the con- 
servation of transportation have been car- 
ried on for many months; but they will 
now be intensified. 

“The conservation of transportation,” 


the statement says, “includes greater ef- 
ficiency in the use of both freight and 
passenger carrying equipment. It in- 
cludes such steps as heavier loading of 
railroad freight cars, two-way loading of 
trucks, elimination. of unnecessary services 
and many others.” 


Ickes Tightens Control of Coal 
Shipments 


To “implement” the recent Regulation 
No. 4 of the Solid Fuels Administration, 
which established a priority list to guide 
producers of bituminous coal in supplying 
certain critical needs first (as reported in 
Railway Age of August 28, page 357), Solid 
Fuels Administrator Ickes on September 4 
announced that carload shipments of bi- 
tuminous coal produced in the’ Appalachian 
region would be permitted only on written 
order or confirmation containing certain 
information about the buyer’s fuel stocks. 

The order applies to all bituminous coal 
produced in Districts. 1 to 8, with the 
exception of No. 5, including sections of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. 
It affects all carload shipments except those 
consigned to retail dealers and to com- 
mercial dock operators. It requires that 
shipment may be made “on any order by 
any method” only when the following in- 
formation is supplied to the shipper: 

1. The average number of days’ supply 
of coal of the plant or railroad for which 
the order is issued. 

2. The current monthly consumption re- 
quirements of the plant or railroad ordering 
the coal. 

3. The total tonnage of bituminous coal 
ordered for the plant or railroad from all 
other supplies to be delivered during the 
month in which the coal ordered is to be 
delivered. 

Sellers or buyers who ‘violate the order 
may be prohibited from delivering or re- 
ceiving “any material under priority con- 
trol,” the announcement adds. 


Materials and Prices 


The fo'lowing is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration since August 28: 


Camelba~k—Informed by Rubber Director Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers that it is now poss‘ble to provide 
a higher cuality camelback for recapping truck 
and passenger car tires, the OPA in Amendmert 
No. 48 to Ration Order 1A, effective August 25, 
removed rationing restrictions on the use of 
Grade “‘C” camel*ack in recapping servi-e. 

Grade “A” camelback, previously available for 
only the largest truck and bus tires, may now be 
obtained for recapping. tires on all tru-ks and 
buses although it is st‘ll sub‘ect to rationing. 
The quality of camelack ‘for passenger cars will 
be improved from Grade “F” reclaimed rubber 
to Grade “C” synthetic stock. Formerly, re ap- 
ping with Grade “C’’ camelback was not per- 
mitted for passenger automobiles, but was re- 
stricted to commercial vehicle use. 


Carbon Steel Axles and Forg'ngs—The WPB, 
on Angust 19, removed restrictions on the manu- 
facture of carbon steel axles and forgings in the 
higher tensile range for use for railroads and 
transit services. Changes in list one of Conserva- 
tion Order L-211, Schedule 5 as amended, permit 
production of this grade of steel axles end ijorg- 
ings. The amended order also clarifies the word- 
ing of the schedule and lists. 
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CMP Stock Replacements—Producers of con- 
trolled materials, permitted to maintain mill 
stocks, need no longer replace shipments from such 
stock within 60 days from date of shipment, 
as a result of an amendment to Direction No. 15, 
to CMP Regulation No. 1, issued August 16. 
This action is taken to a‘low replacement of such 
stocks at any time following shipments, thus 


-allowing more leeway in operations of producers 


who maintain them under terms of the direction. 
However, inventories are still restricted to the 
level of average stocks maintained during. the 
period January 1 to May 1, 1943. 


Nat’onal Emergency Specifications—Standard 
specifications for steel pressure pipe, steel pres- 
sure. tubes, and other types of steel pipe were 
established August 30 by WPB in order to obtain 
maximum production from existing fac’lities. The 
specifications, embo’*ied in Schedules 11, 12, and 
13 to Limitation Order L-211, are part of the 
WPB program to reduce the number of types 
and sives of various steel products. 

Schedule 11 provides specifications and stand- 
ard sizes for steel pressure pipe commonly used 
in power plants and certain industrial plants. 
The specifications cover both car’on and alloy 
steel piping in lap welded, seamless, electric re- 
sistance welded, and fusion welded grades. Sched- 
ule 12, covering steel pressure tubes, includes 
boiler, cracking still, heat exchanger, condenser, 
and superheater tubes. Schedule 13 sets up 
specifications for steel pipe, exclusive of pipe 


covered by other schedules, and certain specialty 
items such as corrugated pipe, dredge pipe, etc; 
The schedule will require a reduction of about 65. 
per cent in the number of sizes and wall thick. 
nesses shown in various pipe mill catalogues. 


Tires—Amendment No. 49 to Ration Order 1A, 
effective August 28, makes new rationing proyj- 
sions for adding. tires being salvaged from gov. 
ernment scrap piles to the supply of used and 
recapped passenger tires. The OPA action will 
expedite distribution of a large number of service. 
able tires to be taken from scrap p’les of the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation under a plan of the 
Office of Rubber Director. This plan calls for 
the re-examination of the scrap piles by certain 
persons designated by the Office of the Rubber 
Director to save any passenger tires which can 
give some further service. These tires wi:l then 
be sold to tire dealers upon authorization of the 
OPA district office. Consumers will continue to 
buy used tires only upon presentation of a tire 
certificate. 


Water Coolers—Amendment 2 to General Lim. 
itation Order L-38 permits deliveries. of mechan. 
ical drinking water coolers formerly available only 
for direct use by the army and mavy and through 
individual appeal, when deliveries are specifically 
authorized by the WPB. Such authorization, 
however, will be granted only for hospitals, new 
or enlarged industrial plants (except in offices 
and eating places), or as replacements in indus- 
trial plants when existing coolers are beyond re 
pair. 


Prices 


Electrical Equipment—On August 31 the OPA 
announced that the cost of laminated plastic 
sheets, rods and tubes, important material used 
in the manufacture of electrical equipment. would 
be reduced about 10 per cent on September 1, 
OPA stated that 10 manufacturers in the indus. 
try, accounting for virtually the entire $72,000, 
000 annual preduction, have agreed to restore 
price levels that prevailed in 1939 and 1940, 
Most of the manufacturers have signed individual 
voluntary agreements formalizing the new sched- 
ule of prices. The reduction will be effected by 
canceling a price increase of 10 per cent an- 
nounced generally by the industry early in 1941 
and which was reflected in current maximums 
established under Maximum Price Regulation No. 
406 (Synthetic Resins and Plastic Materials). 


Malleable Iron Cast'ngs—Amendment No. 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 241, effective 
September 4, authorizes the addition of overtime 
costs in computing maximum prices when using 
the “formula” or “‘pre-base period” pri-ing meth- 
ods provided in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
341 (Malleable Iron Castings). 

Sellers of malieable> iron castings under the 
regulation have three methods they may use in 
determining their maximum price: (1) the “base 
period” method, (2) the ‘“‘formula”’ method, (3) 
the ‘‘pre-base period’? method. 

Under the “base period’ method, maximum 
prices are the highest at which the prodvcer con- 
tracted to sell between October 1 and O tober 
15, 1941, This amendment does not permit the 
adding of overtime costs to “base period” max! 
mum prices. 

Under the “formula” method of determining 
maximum prices, the seller must. use his pricing 
method in effect for him on October 15, 1941, 
employing the same rates, bases and customary 
mark-up used by him on that date, except that 
he may compute overhead rates on the basis of 
his experience in the foundry during the reciod 
from January 1, to June 30; 1942. . 

Under the “‘pre-base period” method of comput 
ine ceilings, the seller’s maximum price is estab- 
lished as the actual price at which he last sold a 
similar casting prior to October 1, 1941. 


Western Fine—Amendment No. 6 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 94 (Western Pine and Asso 
ciated Species of Lumber), effective September 7, 
authorizes producers of Western pine lumber in 
Arizona and New Mexico to add $3 per M. b. m. 
to basic maximum prices of 12 specific grades and 
sizes. of material sold under WPB_ Limitation 
Order L-290. The mark-up is designed to com: 
pensate producers for higher production costs 
resulting from wage increases for lumber workers 
recently approved by the War Labor Board. 

The $3 mork-upsis applica le to all sales under 
the WPB order of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 common 
material, one-inch shop common lumber, Nos. 2 
and 3 of 5/4 and thicker shop lumber, all box 
lumber, and Nos. 1 and 2 dimension lumber. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Milan, N. C., Accident 
Described in Report 


Rear-end collision resulted 
from failure to restrict 
speed for conditions 


While the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission assigns the cause of a 
rear-end collision on*the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Mifan, N. C., on July 24 to “fail- 
ure to control the speed of the following 
train in accordance with signal indica- 
tion,” it discloses an unusual combination 
of circumstances that contributed to this 
occurrence on a double track main line 
protected by approach-lighted three-indica- 
tion semaphore type automatic block sig- 
nals and an automatic train-stop system 
of the intermitten-inductive type. 

The accident involved two southbound 
through passenger trains. The leading 
train, No. 1, the coach section of, the 
“Tamiami Champion,” had two steam 
locomotives, 2 passenger-baggage cars, 4 
coaches, 1 tavern car, 1 coach, 2 diners, 
3 coaches, and 1 observation-tavern | car, 
in the order named. The coach just ahead 
of the diners and the second diner were 
standard all-steel cars; the rest of tle 
train consisted of lightweight stainless steel 
cars. The following train, No. 7, the Pull- 
man section of the “Tamiami Champion,” 
was made up of three Diesel-electric loco- 
motive units, 1 passenger-baggage car, 2 
coaches, 5 Pullman sleeping cars, 1 diner, 
7 Pullman sleeping cars, 1 coach and 1 
diner, in the order named. 

Except for the coach next to the rear 
of the train, which was of steel-underframe 
construction, this train consisted of all- 
steel cars. 

The collision occurred in a light fog at 
443 am. The leading train was moving 
Into a siding at a speed estimated at 2 to 

m.p.h. when the rear end was struck by 
the fo'lowing train moving at a speed of 
24 m.p.h., as indicated by the tape of the 
speed recorder on the Iccomotive. Four 
Passengers were killed and 7 passengers 
and 5 employees were injured. The lead- 
ing Diesel-electric unit was badly dam- 
aged and the other two units were slightly 
damaged. 

The rear car of No. 1 was practically 
demolished, being telescoped about 37 ft, 
and the car next ahead was slightly 
damaged. 

As the vicinity of the accident is ap- 
Proached from the north the track is 
tangent and the grade is slightly descend- 
ing until, at a point about 200 ft. north 
of the point of collision, it becomes a 0.14 


Per cent ascending grade. A coaling sta-- 


tion is located 152 ft. north of the point 
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of accident and the south end of a steel 
truss bridge is 963 ft. north of the coaling 
station. 

Train No. 1 had stopped at the coaling 
station, and while standing there the engi- 
neer was instructed by the dispatcher by 
telephone to take the siding just south of 
that point to allow No. 7 to pass. The 
conductor and flagman of No. 1 were not 
informed of these instructions, nor was 
the crew of No. 7 notified. While No. 1 
stood at the coaling station the flagman 
stood in the rear door of the rear car dis- 
playing a lighted fusee. This end of the 
train was standing on the bridge, and the 
flagman was unable to walk back from 
the train because the construction of the 
bridge and the car made it impossible for 
him to gain access to walkways placed 
between the rails. 

When No.1 started to move - away 
from the coaling station the flagman 
threw his fusee into the river, as it 
was unsafe to drop it on the bridge, 
and went to the front end of the car, 
which had no vestibule at the rear, in or- 
der to watch ahead for train-order signals. 
As soon as the train started to enter the 
siding he dropped a lighted fusee at the 
side of the track, but this action was taken 
too late to prevent the accident. 

The following train stopped at a signal 
displaying a stop-and-proceed aspect, 3,044 
ft. north of the point of the accident while 
No. 1 was standing at the coaling station, 
and the engineer observed the marker 
lamps of the standing train and the flag- 
man’s fusee. After about 4 minutes No. 
7 proceeded, under the road’s rule allow- 
ing it to proceed at restricted speed pre- 
pared to stop. The engineer explained 
that the fog, vapor rising from dampened 
cinders at the coaling station, and electric 
lights om the coaling station together 
obscured his view, and caused him to over- 
estimate the distance of the train ahead, 
so that he was unable to stop in time to 
avoid the collision. 

The report of the investigation con- 
ducted under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Patterson called attention to the 
testimony of employees that the fireman 
of No. 7 was required by his superior’s 
instructions to leave the control compart- 
ment when the train stopped in order to 
go to the engine compartment to close 
shutters to prevent the engines cooling 
too rapidly, and was performing this duty 
when the accident occurred. These em- 
ployees were of the opinion that visibility 
ahead from the locomotive of No. 7 on 
this occasion was considerably better from 
the fireman’s side, and expressed the view 
that additional safety would be provided 
if firemen were required to remain in the 
control compartment of Diesel-electric 
locomotives to aid the engineer in observ- 
ing conditions ahead. 


N. Y. State Scores 
Politics in Rates 


Says politicians, not shippers, 
support South’s program 
for rate revision 


Political interference and threats of 
Southern defection from the Democratic 
ticket in 1944 are charged to be in mo- 
tion in an attempt to influence the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decision in 
the pending interterritorial freight rate 
case. Such is the contention of a brief, 
filed with the I. C. C. on behalf of New 
York State by its Attorney General Na- 
thaniel L. Goldstein. 

Citing a series of attempts to make po- 
litical capital of the freight rate case, 
the brief declares: 

“These are not circumstances which 
make it easy for the Commission to ap- 
proach its decision in this proceeding with 
complete objectivity, and reach a de- 
termination solely as required by the evi- 
dence before it. And yet counsel for the 
Southern governors professed indignation 
that the governor of the State of New 
York had the courage and frankness to 
express regret at the political atmosphere 
which has thus been created and in which 
the Commission is supposed to act in ac- 
cordance with the law and to render a 
decision and make an order only as re- 
quired by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence.” 

New York State is joined in the brief 
by New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land and by various chambers of com- 
merce and commercial organizations in 
northern states. It was prepared by Park- 
er McCollester and Frank J. Clark, 
Special Assistant Attorneys General for 
New York, with the co-operation of rep- 
resentatives of other parties to the brief. 
The case involves the demand of southern, 
states for mile-for-mile equality of so-. 
called class rates in the transportation of 
manufactured goods throughout the coun- 
try. 

The spokesmen for southern. states. 
“who have seized on the rate structure to. 
boom the South do not speak for their. 
states as a whole and certainly not for 
the industries and shippers of their states”, 
the brief states. It points out that only 
a few industries supported the complaint 
whereas representatives of many. southern 
industries opposed it on the ground that 
it would work out to the detriment of the 
south. The brief continues: 

“Professors of economics of southern 
universities have written elaborate but: 

(Continued on page 431) 
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Claim Joint Guilt 
of Unions and RRs 


Agreements cited in charges 
of unfair treatment of 
non-white employees 


Following its compilation of “a lengthy 
list of allegations involving agreements be- 
tween railroads and unions whereby the 
effective utilization of available qualified 
‘manpower has been hampered because of 
discriminatory employment practices based 
on race,” the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Pracitce has announced 
that its hearings to begin in Washington, 
D. C., September 15 will investigate 
charges of discrimination lodged against 
14 labor unions and 23 railroads. 

Unions cited include the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Engiriemen; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Order 
of Railway Conductors; System of Fed- 
eration No. 103; System Federation No. 
105; International Association of Machin- 
ists; International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
‘makers; Iron Ship Builders & Helpers; 
Sheet. Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation; International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men; Brotherhood of Railway & Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers & Station 
Employees; and Brotherhood of Shop 
Crafts. 

The railroads named are the Atlantic 
Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio; Central 
of Georgia; Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago 
& North Western; Georgia; Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio; Illinois Central; Louisiana & 
Arkansas; Louisville & Nashville; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas; New York Central; 
Norfolk Southern; Norfolk & Western; 
Pennsylvania; St. Louis-San Francisco; 
Seaboard Air Line; Southern; Union Pa- 
cific; and Virginian. The F. E. P. C. also 
listed the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, the Jacksonville Terminal, and 
the Atlanta Joint Terminals as parties to 
the investigation. 

The major charge to be investigated is 
the alleged practice of the unions and rail- 
roads of entering into agreements which 
set restrictions on the percentage of ne- 
groes that may be employed in specified 
work. Such agreements, together with 
union regulations limiting or barring non- 
white membership, tend to reduce the num- 
ber of negroes employed by the railroads, 
it is charged, and the F. E. P. C. asserts 
that a “steady decline” in the number of 
non-white railroad workers has occurred 
in recent years as a result of such prac- 
tices. 

Among specific allegations mentioned in 
the committee’s statement are the follow- 


ing: Railroads have refused to hire or up- . 


grade negroes; have ignored their senior- 
ity rights and deprived them unfairly of 
full-time employment; have maintained 
“unfair” differentials in wages for identi- 
cal work; have refused them opportunities 
to work on diesel-electric locomotives ; and 
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have refused them employment in or pro- 
motion to jobs as locomotive engineers, 
flagmen, carmen, machinists and helpers, 
boilermakers and helpers, hostlers, bag- 
gagemen, conductors, trainmen, pipefitters 
and helpers, crane operators, dining car 
stewards, clerks, checkers, road brakemen, 
coach painters, oilers, dining car super- 
visors, and car retarder operators. 

Some of the unions also are charged 
with consistently barring non-whites from 
membership or denying them the vote on 
matters of policy, and with handling negro 
grievances “unfairly” when they conflict 
with the interests of white workers. 


Rules for Transfer of Water 
Carrier Rights 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week made public an order which its 
Division 4 entered on August 4 to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations governing 
transfers of certificates and permits to 
operate as a water carrier in interstate 
or foreign commerce. The regulations be- 
come effective October 4. 


Fire Prevention Poster 


In observance of National Fire Preven- 
tion Week (October 3-9), the Transpor- 
tation Mutual Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued an 8% in. by 11 in. 
poster which it is distributing to its va- 
rious member railroads. The poster, con- 
taining the words “Forward to Victory 
with Fire Prevention—Offense Against 
Fire Is the Best Defense,” lists in one 
column a few of the ways in which fires 
“are started and in a second column tells 
how such fires may be prevented. 


Allegheny Board Meeting 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will hold its fiftieth regular meeting at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 22. An ad- 


dress by Roy B. White, president of the 


Baltimore & Ohio will highlight the meet- 
ing. Others who will take a leading part 
in the program are L. M. Betts, manager 
of the Car. Service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; A. B. 
McElvany, assistant to the president of 
the United Eastern Coal Production Board; 
and B. H. Taylor, traffic director of the 
Glass Container Association of America. 


ODT to Require Fewer Reports 
from Bus Lines 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has relieved intercity bus companies from 
the requirement of maintaining monthly 
records on each round-trip schedule, it 
was announced August 31. They must 
continue, however, to report to the ODT 
any round-trip schedule which fails to 
meet the 40 per cent load factor required 
by the ODT. 

This action will result in a substantial 
saving of manpower hours and “paper 
work,” it was explained. At the same 
time, the ODT provided for the issuance 
of permits relaxing the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order ODT 11 for intercity bus com- 
panies where special needs or exceptional 
circumstances warrant such relief. 








Congressional Ltd. 
Derailed at Phila. 


Heavy fatalities result when 
two coaches hurtle into 
a signal bridge 


First No. 152, the regularly-scheduled 
first section of the Pennsylvania’s “Con- 
gressional Limited,” Washington to New 
York, was derailed at Frankford Junc- 
tion, 3 mi. east of the North Philadelphia, 
Pa., station at 6:08 p. m. on September 6, 
resulting in death to approximately 79 pas- 
sengers and injuries to 103—out of a total 
of 541 passengers on the train. No em- 
ployees were killed, but several dining car 
employees were injured. The cause of the 
derailment was a burned-off journal on 
the lead truck of the seventh car in the 
train—a coach. 

First No. 152 leaves Washington at 4 
p. m. and runs non-stop to Newark, N. J. 
Its schedule for the 226.6 miles, Washing- 
ton to New York, including the Newark 
stop, is 3 hrs. 30 min., or about 64.7 
m. p. h. The entire route is a heavy-duty 
line, electrically operated, and the section 
where the accident occurred has four main 
tracks. Train movement is by signal indi- 
cation, and time-table schedules are not con- 
trolling. It is the usual practice for First 
No. 152 to keep ahead of the regular No. 
152 schedule, which specifies 6:16 p. m. 
as leaving time from North Philadelphia— 
indicating that First No. 152 was some 10 
minutes ahead of No. 152’s schedule at 
the time of the accident. 

First No. 152 was proceeding on track 
No. 1. Track at this point is tangent but, 
being just beyond a junction turn-out, 
speed had been reduced and was approxi- 
mately 45 m. p. h. The train was pulled 
by one of the P. R. R.’s standard type 
GG1 electric locomotives. The train con- 
sist was: A combination (baggage and 
coach) car, 7 coaches, a two-car dining 
unit, 5 Pullman parlor cars, and a lounge 
car. The first five cars of the train and 
the last two (a parlor car and the lounge 
car) did not leave the rails and were un- 
damaged. The rear truck of the sixth car 
was derailed, but it was not otherwise 
greatly damaged. 

The effects of the catastrophe were con- 
centrated in the seventh (the car which 
sustained the journal failure) and eighth 
cars, both coaches. The head end of the 
seventh car rose high in the air (derailing 
the rear truck of the sixth car). This 
rearing car then came into contact with 
a signal bridge which sheared it from 
end to end, tearing off its roof. The 
eighth car next came into contact with 
the signal bridge and was bent around 
it, like a wide inverted letter V. It was 
in these two coaches that the bulk of 
the casualties occurred. The kitchen part 
of the dining car unit came to rest along- 
side the eighth car (it being in the kitchen 
compartment where employee injuries 0¢- 
curred). Damage was not heavy to the 
rest of the derailed cars (i. e., the reaf 
half of the dining car unit and four parlor 
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cars). All the derailed cars, except the 
two coaches, remained upright. 

The cocch which suffered the journal 
failure was equipped with 4-wheel friction- 
fearing trucks and the journal which 
purned off was the left one on the forward 
pair of wheels of the lead truck. The 
train was inspected by experienced inspec- 


‘tors just prior to its departure from Wash- 


ington at 4 p. m. The train’s consist had 
arrived in Washington from New York 
before noon on that day and had been sub- 
jected to a prior inspection at that time. 

The derailment completely obstructed 
the P. R. R.’s four-track main line at this 
point and elaborate detouring arrangements 
were immediately put into effect. The 
railroad’s hourly New York-Philadelphia 
service was routed down the east bank 
of the Delaware river from Trenton, N. J., 
to Camden (whence there is a ferry con- 
nection to Philadelphia). The only delay 
involved in this routing was that required 
for changing from electric to steam loco- 
motives at Trenton. 

Through east-west passenger trains 
avoided Philadelphia by taking the elec- 
trifed freight route between Morrisville, 
Pa, and Thorndale. Philadelphia passen- 
gers on east-west trains made their connec- 
tions at Harrisburg, Pa., using regular 
trains between that point and the Thirtieth 
and Broad Street stations in. Philadelphia. 

The road’s north-south passenger service 
used two routes. Southbound trains de- 
toured from Newark, N. J., to Bound 
Brook over the Lehigh Valley and from 
Bound Brook to a yard near North Phila- 
delphia over the Reading, joining the 
P. R. R. at North Philadelphia. In this 
detouring movement, P. R. R. electric loco- 
motives moved with the trains throughout, 
being pulled by steam locomotives over 
the Lehigh Valley and Reading. 

Northbound trains left the P. R. R. main 
line at North Philadelphia, proceeded over 
the company’s Chestnut Hill branch 5 mi. 
to Allen’s Lane; thence up the road’s 
Fort Washington branch 6.5 mi. to White 
Marsh, where connection is made with the 
Morrisville freight line. This route is all 
electrified and did not involve the neces- 
sity for providing steam power, entailed 
in detouring over the L. V. and Reading 
southbound. However, the Fort Washing- 
ton branch is single track and could not 
well handle the traffic in both directions. 

Train service between New York. and 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, was 
resumed at 1 p. m. on September 7, less than 
24 hours after the accident, and normal 
routing of all traffic was restored on the 
night of September 7. 


“Century” Derailed 


New York Central No. 26, the “Twen- 
teth Century Limited,” eastbound from 
Chicago to New York, was derailed on 
the road’s four-track main line two miles 
tast of Canastota, N. Y. (which is 22 
miles east of Syracuse) at 4:35 a. m. on 
September 7. The locomotive and 11 cars 
fa baggage car, a lounge car, seven sleep- 
ing cars and two diners) left the tracks, 
~ no passengers were seriously injured. 
he derailment occurred as a result of 
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the explosion of the locomotive boiler, but 
the cause of the explosion is as yet un- 
determired. It resulted in the death of 
the engineer, fireman, and a traveling 
fireman who was riding the locomotive, 
which was a streamlined Hudson 4-6-4 


type. 
August Export Freight 


Export freight, other than grain and 
coal, unloaded at United States ports in 
August totaled 135,622 cars as compared 
with 84,556 cars in August, 1942, an in- 
crease of 60 per cent, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. At 
the same time 3,510 cars of grain were 
unloaded as compared with 1,849 in Au- 
gust, 1942, an increase of 90 per cent. 

Meanwhile, however, the unloadings of 
coastal freight dropped off 34 per cent, 
being 628 cars as compared with 958 in 
August, 1942. 


Rock Island Adjusts Schedules 
to Improve Troop Service 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
made several changes in the schedules of 
a number of passenger trains, effective Sep- 
tember 12, in an effort to facilitate the 
handling of troop movements as well as 
travel’ to and from camps on its lines. 
The “Golden State Limited” will leave 
Chicago at night instead of in the morning, 
departing at 8:30 p. m. instead of 10:15 
a. m. and arriving in Los Angeles, Calif., 
at 9:25 a. m. instead of 8:15 a. m.,, the 
third day. It will leave Los Angeles at 
6:30 p. m. instead of 8:30 p. m. and will 
arrive in Chicago at 11:30 a. m. instead of 
12:25 p. m. The “Californian,” at present 
consisting of sleeping and chair cars, will 
operate as an all-coach train leaving Chi- 
cago at 9 p. m. instead of 8:30 p. m. and 
will arrive in Los Angeles at 12:20 p. m. 
instead of 11 a. m. 








A new train to be known as the “South- 
west Express” and consisting of coaches, 
a diner and a sleeping car will operate 
daily between Chicago and Dalhart, Tex., 
leaving Chicago at 9:10 a. m. and arriving 
in Dalhart at 2:10 p. m. the following day. 
Returning, it will leave Dalhart at 5 p. m. 
and will arrive in Chicago at 10:15 p. m. 
Other trains whose schedules have been 
changed are the “Colorado Express,” oper- 
ating between Chicago and Colorado 
Springs, Col.; the “Iowa-Nebraska Limited” 
operating between Chicago and Omaha; 
and the “Mid-Continent Special” operat- 
ing between Minneapolis, Minn., and Kan- 
sas. City, Mo. 


23 Locomotives Damaged by Fire 
at Bellefontaine, O. 


A spark from a welding torch set off a 
fire which caused heavy damage to 30 of the 
39 stalls at the New York Central’s round- 
heuse at Bellefontaine, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 4. There was also considerable dam- 
age to 23 locomotives and to the machine 
shop and storehouse buildings. The build- 
ings were of frame construction, with roof 
and supports of wood. The road reported 
no interference with the operation of trains 
and the turntable and ash pit facilities were 
undamaged. Total property damage, in 
monetary terms, has not as yet been de- 
termined. 


M. P. Equipment Depreciation 
‘Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Missouri Pacific have been prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
recently-issued sub-order in the “Depre- 
ciation Rates for Equipment of Steam 
Railroad Companies” proceeding. The 
prescribed rates are: Steam locomotives, 
3.47 per cent; streamlined Diesel pas- 
senger locomotives, 6.18 per cent; other 





A Bubble Tower, Loaded on Two Flat Cars and Mounted on Swivel Blocks, 
Leaves the Milton, Pa., Plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. for Russia 
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3.93 per cent; freight-train 
lightweight, streain- 
other 
owned 


locomotives, 
cars, 3.97 per cent; 
line passenger cars, 3.98 per cent; 
passenger-train cars, 3 per cent; 
work equipment, 3.65 per cent; leased 
work equipment, 4.7 per cent; miscel- 
laneous equipment, 21.22 per cent. 


N. K. P. Issues Resources Maps 


The Industrial Development Department 
of the Nickel Plate has issued a brochure 
(13 in. by 11% in.) containing five maps 
showing graphically the location of produc- 
tion of important agricultural crops and of 
mineral industries in the territory served 
by the road. 

The maps are approximately 36 inches 
wide and 11 inches deep and fold into 
three parts so as to fit into the compass of 
the book. One map shows the mineral 
industries along the Nickel Plate with 
sma'l colored drawings illustrating the type 
of industry and showing its location .on 
the line. The other maps show (1) the 
areas of heavy production of the major 
crops in the territory, (2) the principal 
livestock..areas, (3) the principal areas of 
the. vege‘able crops grown for processing, 
and (4): miscellaneous agricultural areas 
with the crops identified within their re- 
spective areas. 


Roadmasters to Hold One-Day 
Business Meeting 


Instead of its usual three-day annual 
meeting, which was scheduled to be held 
in Chicago on September 14-16, the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion will hold a one-day business meeting: 
of its Executive committee, the chairmen 
and members of all technical committees 
and such other members as find it possible 
to attend, to receive and act upon the re- 
ports of the committees and to organize 
the work for the ensuing year. This one- 
day meeting will be held on September 15 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

The reports to be presented are as 
follows: 

Getting the Most From Ties. 

Educating Track Forces in the 
Materials. 

Saving Labor Through the More Intensive Use 
of Equipment. 

Extending the Life of mare 
Crossings. 

Howsing Track Labor. 


Reducing the Use of Revenue Cars in Non- 
Revenue Service. 


Salvage of 


Frogs and 


I. C. C. Dismisses Application of 
Union Tank Car Co. Affiliate 


The Interst-te Commerce Commission 
has issued an order in the No. MC-F-1936 
proceeding, dismissing the application of 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Union Tank Car 


Company, fer authority to acquire motor- © 


carrier operating rights and property of 
Marshvll Transport Company and certain 
property of Warren C. Marshall. The 
order etitered September 2 becomes effec- 
tive October 17. 

This is the proceeding wherein the full 
commission’s recent report reversed Divi- 
sion 4 with a ruling to the effect that non- 
carrier parent corporations of motor ‘car- 
riers must become parties to applications 
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whereby their carrier subsidiaries are seek- 
ing commission approval of plans to ac- 
quire rights and property of other high- 
way carriers. That report (see Railway 
Age of August 21, page 322) deferred 
entry of the order dismissing Refiners’ 
application for 20 days “in order to afford 
an opportunity for Union to file an appro- 
priate applicction.” No Union application 
was filed, so the present order was issued 
upon the expiration of the 20-day period. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed by 
the Labor-Day holiday that the Association 
of American Railroads had not announced 
the total for the week ended September 4 
when this issue went to press. : 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 28 totaled 904,007 cars and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week: Ended Saturday, August 28 

















District 1943 1942 1941 
Eastern ...... 170,712 163,485 186,485 
Allegheny ..... 197,079 194,670 202,796 
Pocahontas .... 57,713 56,533 59,033 
Southern ..... 121,010 123,680 122,167 
Northwestern .. 148,379 152,439 151,655 
Central Western 133 386 134,716 121,21 
Southwestern .. 75,728 73,882 59,315 
Total Western 

Districts .... 357,493 361,037 342,261 
Total All Roads 904,007 899,405 912,720 

Commodities 
Grain and.grain 

products .... 54,288 47.467 43.536 
Live’ stock .... 16,389 16.392 12,462 
OS Ee oe 178.769 167,981 170,369 
here ee 14,872 13,885 13,439 
Forest products. 48,297 54,687 47,750 
eae ae 90,491 88,529 76,548 
Merchandise 

CS oe 102,479 91,167 158,311 
Miscellaneous 398.422 419,297 390,305 
August 26 .... 904,007 899.495 912,770 
August 21 ... 89° ,197 869.434 899,7°8 
August 14 .... 887,165 868,845 890,337 
August 7 2.00. 872.077 850.221 878.595 
Mey rOl, oa imis:5s 885,514 863,576 882,022 
Cumulative 


Total, 35 weeks 27,958,874 28,736,441 27,727,539 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended August 28 totaled 68,937 as com- 
pared with 72,320 for the previous week 
and 66,343 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Aug. 28, 1943 ..... 68,937 39,373 
Aug. Zi, 1943 +... 72.320 40.764 
Aug. 14, 1943 .... 70,536 39,994 
Aug. 29, 1942. .... 66,343 37,117 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Aug. 28, 1943 .... 2,241,594 1,309,139 
Aug. 29,1942 .... 2,224,051 1,° 63.982 
Aug. 30, 1941 .... 2,060,586 1,023,599 


N. R. Booklet Describes Its 
ew Montreal Terminal 


e Canadian National has issued an 
ractive 36-page illustrzted booklet (7 
. by 10% in.) describing in detail its 
new Montreal Terminal which was of- 
ficially opened on July 14 (and was the 
subject of a two-part illustrated article 
in the Railway Age of July 31 and August 
7). 

The booklet points .out that. in planning 
the new terminal the C. N. R. has not 













only erected one of the most modern sta- 
tion buildings on the continent, but that 
it has also eliminated many grade cross- 
ings, provided adequate storage and dis- 
tributing yards for rolling stock of alt 
descriptions and reduced the smoke nui- 
sance in the heart of the city. In addition 
the terminal has been so designed that jt 
can readily be augmented and enlarged to 
meet, the needs of the city as it grows, — 
The reasons why the terminal was 
built, the public and railway benefits’ which 
will result from it and its uses and pos- 
sibilities are all set forth. A detailed dig- 
gram showing the layout of the entire ter- 
minal is included in the booklet and al} 
station buildings, concourses, waiting 
rooms, platforms, exits and entrances and 
sub-track levels are located and described. 
The murals and art work which adorn the 
new station buildings are reproduced and 
the story behind them told in detail. 


Report on Transportation 
Facilities for Livestock 


“The available railroad stock cars in 
October will be taxed in order to handle 
an estimated tonnage six per cent greater 
than was handled by about the same num- 
ber of cars last year,” says a report on 
transportation facilities for livestcck which 
appears in the latest issue of “The Mar- 
keting and Transportation Situation” pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 

“The railroads may be able to handle 
the increased volume this’ fall if circum- 
stances are very favorable,” the report 
says. “If the situation becomes tight, the 
effect probably will be tat the’ market- 
ing peak will be extended over'a longer 
period than normal and it will probably 
also tend to bring about more uniform 
distribution of rail receipts’ of livestock 
for different days of the week, at some 
of the public markets.” 

The estimated six per cent increase is 
arrived at “by taking into account a net 
increase in marketings and by assuming 
that some transportation will be shifted 
from: truck to rail.” Such a -shift during 
periods when marketings are relatively 
small “helps conserve available trucks, and 
yet does not tax the livestock car’ supply,” 
the report suggests, adding «“whether the 
railroads can absorb much of a shift dur- 
ing the peak rail movement in October is 
doubtful. At that time the maximum use 
of all available trucks for livestock may 
be needed to relieve the pressure on the 
railroads.” 


B. & M. Subsidiary Gets More 
Truck Certificates 


Reporting after further‘hearing in the 
No. MC-75872 proceeding, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division’ 5, has 
granted the Boston & Maine Transporta- 
tion Company, subsidiary of the, .Bostop 
& Maine, certificates. under the Motor 
Carrier Act’s “grandfather”, clause, cov- 
ering common-carrier trucking , services 
over nine routes which on the. “grand- 
father” date were being operated under 
contractual arrangements with, an inde- 
pendent vehicle operator. The routes, be-: 
tween points in Massachusetts and, New 
Hampshire were those operated N. 
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Smith & Company, second largest of the 
contract operators. 

Certificates covering some 27 routes op- 
erated by the .principal contractor (Big 
Three, Inc.) were awarded to B. & M. T. 
about a yecr ago in a decision wherein the 
full commission reversed Division 5’s find- 
ing that the “grandfather” rights should 
go to the contractors. At that time the 
commission found the record inadequate to 
make a decision as te the routes operated 
by Smith. Thus the further hearing out 
of which came the present report wherein 
Division 5 finds that the B. & M. T. rela- 
tionships with Smith were such as to 
qualify the former for the underlying rights 
under the tests laid down by the full com- 
mission in the prior report. The latter 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 5, 1942, page 382. 


N. Y. State Scores 


Politics in Rates 

(Continued from page 427) 
largely fallacious treatises attributing to 
the freight rate structure all of the so- 
called economic’ ills of the ‘South. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has used its 
position as a Federal Agency to the same 
end. The Board of Investigation and 
Research has’ obtained funds: from Con- 
gress to prolong its life upon the assur- 
ance that it would undertake an investi- 
gation of the territorial rate structure, 
notwithstanding the present investigation 
by this Commission, and has used these 


* x 
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funds to produce for Congress a prelim- 
inary report signed by its Southern and 
Western members, from which its North- 
ern member felt compelled to indicate 
vigorous dissent. 

“A clever and biting article in a mag- 
azine of wide circulation suggests. that the 
South will not support the Administra- 
tion in the next presidential election if 
the Commission in this proceeding does 
not satisfy the South’s demands for rate 
parity. 

“There have been introduced in the 
Congress a number of bills emanating 
largely from. Southern Congressmen 
which, in one form: or another, without 
reference to the facts, would require the 
Commission to order a uniform class rate 
level throughout the United States. These 
bills must obviously be intended as a warn- 
ing to the Commission that if, regardless 
of the evidence in this proceeding, it does 
not order ‘nationwide parity of class rates 
Congress will be pressed to act independ- 
ently of the evidence.” 

Warning against the danger of con- 
cluding that “just as we are one nation 
and have one flag we should likewise have 
one uniform level of rates”, the brief 
points to the fifty-year tradition under 
which the regulatory structure has grown. 
It ‘declares that the North does not seex 
to obstruct progress in order to retain 
advantages to which it has no right...Far 
more important than the number of items 
in the classification or even: than. the 
relative levels of the class rates, it says, 
is the preservation of the long tried 


* 


One of the First G.-E.-Alco Diesel-Electric Locomotives to Arrive in the Middle 
for Transportation of War Supplies to Russia Being Inspected by Major 
General Lewis Brereton (left) of the U.S. Army. 
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regulatory system and the avoidance of a 


-“trend toward bureaucratic methods”. 


The brief states that the evidence be- 
fore the Commission conclusively demon- 
strates. that the industrial development 
of the South has not been prevented by 
differences in levels of class rates; that, 
on the contrary, during the past ten years, 
the South has grown in manufacturing 
industries more rapidly than any other 
section of the country; and that, while 
spokesmen of the southern states are com- 
plaining to the Commission and Congress 
that the freight retes prevent: the. location 
of industries in the South, they are pub- 
lishing advertisements in tnagazines pro- 
claiming that “in two years the value 
of the South’s manufactured products has 
increased approximately 35 per cent”, that 
other southern publications constantly list 
numerous new industries which have 
moved from the North to the South or 
have located in the South and claim that 
the South “has since 1929, and during sub- 
sequent years of depression, made greater 
progress than the rest of the U. S.” 


- Labor Day Travel Less 
Than Year Ago 


That appeals by the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the railroads, request- 
ing the public not to use the railroads for 
unnecessary travel over Labor Day week- 
end, were heeded is indicated by the fact 
that passenger traffic’on Western railroads 
was generally less than that of a year ago, 
while traffic'in the East-was also con- 
siderably less than was expected. Several 
railroads report that their passenger busi- 
ness for the holiday period of September 
6 was the same as that of week-end travel 
of recent weeks. Few reported that pas- 
sengers had to stand. The curtailment of 
travel by the public in the West was not 
confined to outings to nearby resorts but 
prevailed in sections where the only in- 
centive for travel is a visit home. 

Traffic over Labor Day this year was 
handled with a minimum of confusion and 
with an absence of the usual crowds at sta- 
tions due in part to the practice of re- 
quiring coach reservations. Some stations 
in the West had fewer passengers in them 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday than they 
have had on ordinary week-days. 

Despite the warnings against travel, there 
were a few instances wherein people did 
not fully appreciate the problems confsont- 
ing the railroads. In one instance, 40 
cyclists appeared unannounced with the ex- 
pectation of securing transportation for 
themselves and their bicycles to.a point 
100 miles distant. Although the railroad 
had enough coach space available for the 
party, it did not have the required baggage 
facilities, and as a result only 15 :of the 
party were able to clear the,baggage room 
before train time. yee 

Passenger travel on trains and buses over 
the Labor-Day week-end “while extremely 
heavy, still was generally lighter than had 
been expected and somewhat lighter than, 
over Independence Day,” according to tele- 
graphic reports received by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. . . : 

The ODT statement of September 9 
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added that “While standees on trains were 
numerous, and on some trains at a maxi- 
mum, this condition was for the most part 
limited to routes on which non-holiday 
travel also had been unusually heavy— 
lines between large cities and in areas in 
which military camps are concentrated.” 
Both rail and bus carriers reported that 
furlough travel and organized military 
movements were heavy. 

The furlough travel in many instances 
unexpectedly so. “It appeared that only 
in the vicinity of military posts were 
travelers unable to find accommodations of 
some. sort.” 


I.C.C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Service Order No. 150, prohibiting the 
operation of so-called expedited freight 
trains at premium rates, the nature of 
which was indicated in Railway Age of 
September 4, page 390, has been cancelled 
by Service Order No. 150-A, effective 
September 10. In its place the commission 
has issued Service Order No. 151, effective 
on that date, which is similar in purpose, 
but definitely worded to exempt both freight 
trains operated to transport impedimenta 
correlated to a movement of troops and 
trains operated under special permits 
“issued to meet specific needs or exceptional 
circumstances.” While the cancelled order 
named three agents for this purpose, under 
the terms of the new order the only agent 
of the commission authorized to issue such 
permits, subject to the direction of the Di- 
rector of the commission’s Bureau of Serv- 
ice, is Arthur H. Gass, manager of the 
Military Transportation Section of the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R. 

By Amendment No. 5 to Service Order 
No. 133, effective September 5, the com- 
mission has cancelled the provision of 
Amendment No. 4 to that order applying 
special restrictions to initial bunker icing 
of certain refrigerator cars loaded in Col- 
orado. Other provisions of the order as 
modified by Amendment No. 3 remained 
in effect, however. 

Marion, Ohio, has been designated as a 
separate market area under Amendment 
No. 12 to Service Order No. 80, and Max 
A. Fuelber has been appointed as agent 
of the commission at that point to issue 
permits for the movement of grain. 


[.C.C. Discloses Changes in Debt 
and Charges in 1942 


Statistics on changes in the funded debt 
of railways and in their fixed and contin- 
gent interest charges during the year 1942 
have been assembled in Statement No. 4353 
of the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was made public last week. 
The data are presented for Class I carriers 
as a whole, excluding lines in receivership 
or trusteeship, and for the individual roads. 

In 1942 Class I railways not in the hands 
of the courts reduced their total unmatured 
funded debt by $324,375,299, or 3.71 per 
cent, the statement discloses. Included in 
this total were $38,723,147 of equipment 
obligations, $84,126,925 of fixed-interest 
collateral trust bonds, and $177,471,465 of 
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fixed-interest mortgage bonds. The total 
also embraces $8,760,000 which actually 
was not paid off but was transferred to 
the account of debt in default, and $4,500,000 
transferred to debt payable to affiliated 
companies. 

At the end of 1942 Class I roads not in 
the hands of the courts had outstanding 
$8,421,772,749 in unmatured funded debt. 
Included in this total were $590,997,230 of 
equipment obligations, $434,628,684 of fixed- 
interest debentures, $607,173,312 of fixed- 
interest collateral trust bonds, and $6,523,- 
498,950 of fixed-interest mortgage bonds. 
A summary of the figures for 35 selected 
roads was published in Railway Age of 
March 6, page 480. The statement recently 
issued by the commission gives the data for 
the various classes of indebtedness for each 
Class I road, except those that had no 
change in 1942. 


July Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 4 made public its Bureau 
of Transport Econdémics and. Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam railway 
accidents for July and this year’s first 
seven months. The compilation, which is 
subject to revision, follows: 


Month 7 months 
of ended with 
July July 
Item 1943 1942 1943. 1942 
Number of train ac- 
cidents* ......... 1,279 1,047 9,499 7,279 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Tres ers :. 
oS ee 209 256 1,043 1,152 
re 121 181 819 910 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
lents* 
CS See os \ Se 19 20 
Injured ..... 109 227 =1,268 674 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
oS ae 3 5 29 20 
Injured ..... 298 218 1,560 1,159 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Co See eae seats 3 9 11 
See 91 66 654 436 
Employees on duty 
Os sik basins 71 86 561 508 
pn I eae 3,924 2,965 25,742 18,058 
All cher nontres- 
ssers: 
yea paminress 126 252 4.107 34:222 
ee ee 458 459 3,785 3,792 
Ton a classes 
of persons: 
OE eee ter 412 502 2,768 2,933 
Tngared. 4:60.cs5 §,001 4,116 33,828 25,029 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers”’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespasser and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
PG ns ws ass 101 134 948 1,106 
Tajurel- 3s si. s.s 241 221 2,200 2,616 


Report on Ohlman, IIl., Accident 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its report of the investigation 
of the accident on the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis near Ohlman, 
Ill., on August 2 in which 9 track work- 
ers were killed when a passenger train 
traveling about 30 m. p. h. ran through a 
section gang engaged in tamping ballast, 
as reported in Railway Age of August 7, 
page 252. 





The report points out that it had been the 
practice of the foreman to maintain a look- 
out and to warn the men of approaching 
trains, but on this occasion he was engaged 
in shoveling ballast and had not assigned 
any other employee to lookout duty. The 
train, designated as Second 431, and made 
up of 11-express cars and one coach, was 
running 4 hr. 11 min. late, according to 
the report. 


I. C. C. Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Comment 


The railway passenger revenue index, 
based on 1935-39 as 100, continued its un- 
interrupted advance through July, reaching 
433.5 as compared with 424.4 in June, ac- 
cording to the latest Monthly Comment 
on Transportation Statistics issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bv- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics. At the same time the freight-revenue 
index snapped up to 224.1 compared with 
June’s 215, but it was still below March, 
April and May. 

July’s passenger revenue at $156,628,28) 
was larger than that for any preceding 
month this year, and it was an increase o/ 
70.4 per cent over July, 1942. Freight 
revenue at $582,496,616 was in excess 4 
that of any other month this year except 
March; but the Bureau points out that the 
“revenue per working day in July, $22- 
400,000, was slightly above the averages 
for March ($21,676,000) and for the pre- 
ceding six months ($21,749,000).” Also, “it 
should be noted that a reduction in freight 
rates became effective May 15.” Mean- 
while, however, the total operating rev- 
enues for the 12 months ended with July 
reached $8,658,000,000, “a higher amount 
than for any previous 12 months period.” 

July’s operating expenses were up 19.5 
per cent from the previous year, but the 
increase in the operating ratio was only 
three tenths of one per cent—59 per cent 
compared with 58.7 per cent. Included in 
the July expenses, according to the Bu- 
reau’s breakdown, was $4,987,262 for an- 
ticipated wage increases. Such accruals 
for the first seven months of this - 
total $43,119,311. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
July reports for the first time segregate 
the amount of depreciation charged to mait- 
tenance of way and structures from the 
amount charged to maintenance of equip- 
ment. For July, the amounts were respec: 
tively $8,761,473 and $16,795,516; while 
for the first seven months of this year 
they were in turn $61,626,515 and $122; 
402,216. The influence of the order, é- 
fective January 1, requiring depreciation 
accounting on fixed property is seen in the 
rise in depreciation charges for mait- 
tenance of way and structures as Com 
pared with the first seven months of 194 
—they were up 253.9 per cent. Meat 
while equipment. depreciation charges wet 
up 1.9 per cent. ! 

The Bureau calculates that “fixed 
charges” for the first six months of 194 
were “practically the same” as in the cor 
responding period last year—“the 414 mil: 
lion dollar decline in interest charges beiné 
approximately offset by the increase i 
leased road rents.” Dividend appropri 
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tions for the six months were reported 
as $62,582,498 on the common stock against 
the comparable $57,493,486 last year, and 
on the preferred stock $14,599,629 against 
13,302,897. 

The statement’s comment on recent car- 
loading trends points out that the total of 
904,007 for the week ended August 28 
“was exceeded only twice in the weekly 
loading reports of 1942—those for the 
weeks of October 3 and 10.” The aver- 
age haul of freight on Class I roads is 
computed as 514 miles for the first quar- 
ter of 1943, compared with 454 miles one 
year earlier. 

A compilation of data on the excess of 
abandonments over new construction shows 
that during the first half of this year, the 
Class I roads dropped 498 miles, about 
one-third as much as the net loss of 1,568 


miles reported for the last half of 1942.. 


“The war, because of the need for scrap 
iron,’ says the Bureau, “stimulated a 
process that had previously been stimulated 
by the need for economy early in the *Thir- 
ties.’ For all classes of roads, the reduc- 
tion in the mileage owned from 1930 to 
the end of 1942 is put at 19,878 miles or 
nearly eight per cent. 

The Bureau’s analysis of wage figures 
brings out the fact that overtime payments 
“continued at a high level during the first 
six months of 1943.” In May, the per- 
centage relation of overtime payments to 
total compensation reached 11.04 per cent, 
“which was higher than for any month since 
December, 1922, when such payments were 
abnormally heavy as a result of the 1922 
shopmen’s strike.” In dollars, the May 
overtime payments amounted to $30,187,199, 
but they were slightly less in June—$29,- 
248,041 or 10.61 per cent of total com- 
pensation. Overtime payments in June, 
1942, totaled $13,738,724 or 5.63 per cent 
of total compensation. 

The breakdown of the July, 1943, data 
by employee groups shows that the per- 
centage of overtime payments to total 
compensation was highest in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group (17.7 
per cent), and lowest in the group em- 
bracing executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants (0.01 per cent). Figures for the 
other groups are: Maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, 12.73 per cent; train and 
engine service, 9.21 per cent; transportation 
(other than ‘train, engine and yard), 8.33 
per cent; professional, clerical and gen- 
eral, 5.8 per cent; yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers, 4.01 per cent. 


Eastman Finds Oil Transport 
Facilities Equal Supplies 


“We are approaching a time when our 
rail, water, and pipeline facilities and equip- 
ment will be adequate to transport all the 
petroleum products which may be expected 
to become available for movement,” Direc- 
tor Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation stated this week. “Even now 
supplies are not always at hand at some im- 
Portant shipping points to keep these facili- 
ties Operating at full capacity,” he added. 

During the second quarter of this year, 
the Statement pointed out, the movement 
of oil to the East by all methods except 
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coastal tanker vessels averaged 1,298,000 
barrels a day, which was slightly better 
than the ODT’s April forecast. The pre- 
dictions for September and October were 
1,590,000 and 1,572,000 barrels a day, re- 
spectively, Mr. Eastman pointed out, and, 
he went on to say, “We have no reason to 
believe that projection does not hold good 
today, provided sufficient oil supplies are 
made available for movement eastward.” 

As a result of this “working balance” 
between transportation capacity and avail- 
able petroleum, the ODT has reduced its 
program for the construction of wooden 
petroleum tank barges by cancelling the 
order for 36 of these barges on which work 
had not been started. Mr. Eastman con- 
cluded his statement with the warning that 
“It is still imperative that there be no 
relaxation of efforts to eliminate all un- 
necessary tank car detentions, to move 
tank cars—both loads and empties —as 
rapidly as possible, and to use all our pe- 
troleum transport facilities with the ut- 
most efficiency.” 

Mr. Eastman’s statement followed by a 
few days a press release from the office of 
Representative Boykin, Alabama Democrat, 
forecasting action by “a group of congres- 
sional leaders” to secure the construction 
of a 1,400-mile pipeline, to consist of two 





Especially Equipped Overhead Refrigerator Cars on C.P.R. 





parallel 1234 in. lines, to extend from 
southwest Texas to ports on the South 
Atlantic coast, serving a section that the 
release terms “virtually by-passed” under 
the current pipeline building program. 


Reports on Head-On Collision 
‘at Whitesburg, Tenn. 


Coupling its report with a recommenda- 
tion that the Southern should install elec- 
tric switch-locking at main track hand- 
operated switches in train control and au- 
tomatic block signal territory, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has . made 
public the results of its investigation, under 
the direction of Commissioner Patterson, 
of a head-on collision at. Whitesburg, Tenn., 
on July 17, on that road’s single track line 
between Bristol, Va., and Morristown, 
Tenn. 

The accident involved two freight trains, 
one of which was standing in the clear 
on a spur track when it was struck by the 
other, which left the main track and en- 
tered the spur because, according to the 
report, “a switch was opened immediately 
in front of an approaching train.” Three 
employees were killed in the collision, and 
three others were injured. 

At the point of the accident the line is 
equipped with automatic block signals ar- 








Millions of lb. of bacon for export have been handled by the C. P. R. in these overhead 


refrigerator cars which were first experimented with about seven years ago. 
stituted that the curing process is continued while the bacon is in transit. 


type are now in use on the road 


They are so con- 
About 360 cars of this 
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ranged on the absolute-permissive principle 
and an automatit train-stop system. The 
report indicated that the signals performed 
properly. It was brought out in the in- 
vestigation that the crew of the train pro- 
ceeding on the main track had observed 
clear signals as the switch giving - access 
to the spur was approached. The switch 
was fot fitted with a target or light. No 
explanation was offered to account for the 
position of the switch being changed after 
it had been set for movement on the main 
track some five minutes before the accident 
occurred. It was in this connection that 
the commission made its recommendation, 
pointing out that 15 accidents under such 
circumstances have occurred in the past 
12 years. 


“The Brown American” and the 
~ New York Central 


“The Brown American,” quarterly pub- 
lication of the National Association of 
Negroes in American Industry, has devoted 
the greater portion of its summer edition 
to a discussion of the operations of the New 
York Central System and the numerous 
capacities in which negroes have been em- 
‘ployed by that road—both before and since 
Pearl Harbor. The article also pays per- 
sonal tribute to F. E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central, and to L. W. 
Horning, vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel. 


Air Express Celebrates Its 
16th Anniversary 


Commercial air express observed its 16th 
anniversary on September 1—regularly- 
scheduled air express service in the United 
States having been instituted on Septem- 
ber 1, 1927. Since that time air cargo ship- 
ments have grown from 17,000 in 1928 to 
1,405,000 shipments recorded in 1942. 

According to the Railway Express 
Agency, which pioneered in the develop- 
ment of air traffic as early as 1919 and 
which has handled cargo for the domestic 
air lines since 1927, many of the first mail 
and express shipments were handled in 
single-engined biplanes. Packages were 
stowed. wherever there was room. Coast- 
to-coast shipments required 36 hours and 
16 refueling stops were required as com- 
pared to present-day 16-hour over-night 
transcontinen‘al flights. Inter-city sched- 
ules today are twice as fast as those of 16 
years ago, while rates are one-third what 
they were in 1927. A 25-lb. package from 
New York to the West Coast cost $65 in 
1927—today the rate is $21. 

At the present time air express is for 
the most part carried on regu'ar passenger 
flights of the air lines—but two exclusive 
mail and express flights are now operated 
daily. One route runs between New York 
and Miami and another, recently started, 
between New York and Los Angeles. 

The volume of wartime traffic, combined 
with curtailed production of airline equip- 
ment, have created new problems, accord- 
ing to the Express Agency. More than 
2,558,000 Ib. of express—much of it vital 
war material—were handled by the 18 
domestic air lines in April this year, an 
increase of 68 per cent over the same 
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month in 1942. Gross revenue was ‘up 
55.8. per cent. Monthly gross revenue ex- 
ceeded the million-dollar mark for the 
first time. 

International air express, between 350 
U. S. and Canadian airport cit‘es, and 
Central and South America, Mexico, Ber- 
muda and Alaska, amounted to 87,420 ship- 
ments in the first six months of 1943, 5,862 
shipments more than in the comparable 
1942 period. 


Supply Trade 





American Locomotive Stockhold- 
ers Approve Recapitalization 


Stockholders of the American Locomo- 
tive Company have been called on to turn 
in their securities in accordance with a 
plan now in effect by which two wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, the American Locomo- 
tive Sales Corporztion and the Trans- 
american Construction Company, have been 
consolidated with the parent company. The 
plan, which was approved by over tw2- 
thirds of the combined common and pre- 
ferred shares at a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the parent company on Sep- 
tember 2, also provides for the elimina- 
tion of preferred dividend accumulations 
amounting to $42.75 a share. Under the 
plan, the common stock is exchanged on 
a share-for-share basis and each share of 
old preferred stock receives one share of 
new 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
1%. shares of common stock and $7 in-cash. 
Dissents to the plan were filed by a num- 
ber of the preferred shareholders. 

At the September 2 meeting, William C. 
Dickerman, chairman of the board, said 
that the company’s present backlog uf 
orders approximates $400,000,000, of which 
55 per cent represents war contracts, and 
that shipments are at the rate of about 
$1,000,000 daily. He poirited to the com- 
pany’s gradual reconversion from tank 
production to increased locomotive produc- 
tion and said that government. officials 
were concerned over the country’s loco- 
motive situation and were discussing plans 
for a major domestic locomotive construc- 
tion program. Figures were cited showing 
a net decrease of 738 locomotives in service 
as of August 1, 1943, compared with 
August 1, 1942, despite the fact that about 
1,200 engines have been placed in service 
since January 1, 1942. 


William J. Conley, former chairman 
of the engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has been appointed 
consulting engineer for the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T. H. Wickenden, assistant manager, 
has been appointed manager of the devel- 
opment and research division of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company to succeed 
the late Albion James Wadhams. H. J. 
French, who is temporarily serving in the 
steel division of the War Production Board 
in Washington, D. C., and has been in 
charge oi alloy steel development in Inter- 
national Nickel’s development .and research 
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division at New York since 1932, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the division, 


Harry G. Porch, manager of sales in 
the Boston, Mass., office of the Lukeng 
Steel Company since 1900,.has retired 
from. active duty after 48 years of con- 
tinuous service with that company. He 
became associated with Lukens in Sep. 
tem'er, 1895, as assistant to the manager 
of the company’s Philadelphia, Pa., sales 
office, He was transferred to New York 
as assistant to the manager of the com- 
pany’s office in-that city in 1897, and was 
made manager of sales in the Lukens New 
England office in Boston in 1900. 


W. F. Rauber has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s outdoor and station equipment sec- 
tion. After his graduation from Notre 
Dame University with a degree in electrical 
eng neering, Mr. Rauber took the General 
Electric test course in 1923. He was as- 
signed to the switchgear sales department 
in 1924, and became a switchgear specialist 
it? the company’s Cincinnati, Ohio, office in 
1928.. He. moved to the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office in the same capacity in 1931 and to 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1936. He subsequently 
was appointed general assistant in the poweg 
circuit breaker sales section, which posi- 
tion he held until his present appointment. 


:The Railway Supply division of the 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 
Va., has been organized with headquarters 
at Chicago to manufacture and sell lighit- 
weight metals, principally aluminum, and 
locomotive and car parts. J. W. Burnett, 
who retired as general superintendent of 
motive power and machinery of the Union 
Pacific in 1940, has been appointed manager 
of the division and W. A. Stevens, for- 
merly secretary to B. M. Vincent, con- 
gressman of the Second district of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed assistant to the 
manager. 

Mr. Burnett was born at McCook, Neb. 
on October :19, 1890, and entered railway 





J. W. Burnett 


service in 1909 with the Chicago, Burling: 
ton & Quincy at McCook. In 1912 he re 
signed to.enter’the employ of the Union 
Pacific as.a machinist’s apprentice 4 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and in the following yea! 
was promoted to foreman at Kearney, Neb. 
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Ina few months of this staggering wartime 
traffic, Inspector Mars brings out facts about 
locomotives that might well have lain hid- 
den through years of peacetime service. He 
brings out the bad . . . and he brings out 
the good, too. : 


He brings out the extra stamina and the 
greater mileage resulting from Lima’s insist- 
ance upon the highest standards of design, 





workmanship, and materials. He brings out 
the greater availablity that flows from 
Lima’s unremitting care and attention to 
the closest possible approach to perfection 
in every last detail. And-—perhaps most 
convincingly of all—he brings out the out- 
standing econor ic superiority of Lima-built 
Modern Surer-Power Steam Locomotives, 
and their essential place in our system of 
transpcrt. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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He held this position until 1917 when he 
was made district foreman at Laramie, 
Wyo., and in 1921 was promoted to master 
mechanic at Green River. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Cheyenne, 
and in August, 1928, was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power and 
machinery at Omaha, Neb. He was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of motive power 
and machinery in December of that year, 
and in 1933, to general superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. From 
1936 to 1938 he served as chairman of the 
Mechanical division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


F. B. DeLong, vice-president in charge 
of sales in the Los Angeles, Calif., district 
for the Columbia Steel Company, west 
coast subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales for the 
company, to succeed J. R. Gregory, whose 
appointment. as vice-president of sales of 
the newly formed Geneva Steel Company 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 4. Mr. DeLong began his career 
with the Columbia Steel Company in 1937 
as manager of the tubular alloy and stain- 
less department in Los Angeles. He was 
appointed district manager of sales of the 
Los Angeles district a few months later 
and promoted to vice-president in charge 
of sales in December, 1939. 


Abandonments 





CHESAPEAKE & OuI0.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a por- 
tion of a branch line from a point near 
Forest, W. Va., to Woodpeck, 2.03 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0o.— This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its ferry between Trinity, Ky., and 
Manchester, Ohio. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its line from Englewood, S. D., to 
Trojan, 6.43 miles. 


Cnicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
cIFIc.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a portion of a branch line ex- 
tending from a point near Vernita, Wash., 
to Hanford, 25.1 miles. 


Missourrt. Paciric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission: has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a 1.43-mile 
branch at Thebes, III. 


A New Ralttway LIne extending from 
Diyarbekir to Batman in Turkey (a dis- 
tance of 92 kilometers) was completed and 
opened to traffic in June, according to a 
report in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Missourr Paciric has been author- 
ized by the District Court at St. Louis, 
Mo., to purchase a Diesel locomotive and 
six lightweight passenger cars for use be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Omaha, 
Neb., and Denver, Col. 


The Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIC 


has received assurance from the Office of . 


Defense Transportation that the six 5,400 
hp. Diesel road freight locomotives ordered 
from the Electro-Motive division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the ten 4-8-4 
steam road locomotives ordered from the 
American Locomotive Company and pre- 
viously authorized by WPB will be de- 
livered in the first quarter of 1944. The 
road also disclosed that the 400 gondola 
cars ordered from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company will be delivered in late Sep- 
tember. and October and that 300 flat cars 
being constructed in company shops are 
nearing completion. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The SEABoarD Arr LINE is inquiring for 
200 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 200 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


The CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY is inquir- 
ing for a total of 1,600 new freight cars 
including 1,000 composite gondola cars of 
70 tons’ capacity, 500 composite hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 100 flat cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Mrssourt Paciric has been au- 
thorized by the United -States district court 
of St. Louis, Mo., to purchase six new 
light-weight passenger-train coaches and 
a new Diesel-electric locomotive, subject 
to the approval of the War Production 
Board. 


SIGNALING 


THE CrINncINNATI UNION ‘TERMINAL 
Company has placed an order with. the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. for the re- 
quired signal material to expand the elec- 
tro-pneumatic interlocking facilities in the 
terminal area. Four additional tracks 
through the station are being added, and 
throat of the terminal are being re-arranged 
in order to add one additional track in this 
the mail and express tracks in the north 
area. The order involves A-5 electro- 
pneumatic movements for switches, slips 
and movable point frogs, color light style 
N-2 signals, with additional levers in the 
present 231 lever model 14 interlocking 
machine. A total of 23 additional alternat- 
ing current track circuits will be installed, 
and as in the original installation the track 
relays will be model 15 vane type housed 
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in the tower instrument room. The field 
installation work will be made by the 
terminal company’s regular construction 
forces. 


Construction 





Ba.LtimorE & On10.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a 3.02- 
mile line from Cowen, W. Va., to Donald- 
son to relieve an alternate single-track line 
and obtain better operating conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Additional —improve- 
ments in Indianapolis, Ind., and nearby 
territory, costing approximately $2,000,000, 
have been reported by this road. These 
projects located at seven points, are among 
a large number of improvements in the 
Western territory of the Pennsylvania, 
on which that road is expending a total 
of $20,000,000. Other portions of this work 
have been reported in the Railway Age of 
August 21, 1943, and July 11, 1942. 

The new projects in this program in- 
clude: The construction of 10 miles of 
double-track main line to replace single 
track, the construction of a new eastward 
passing siding, and the extension of two 
westward: passing sidings and one eastward 
passing siding to. accommodate 150 cars, 
bridge and signal work and a reduction 
of grade east of Greenfield, Ind., at a cost 


. of $825,000; the construction of two relay 


tracks of 150 cars capacity’ each, with 
adjacent running tracks and coal and water 
facilities at Hawthorne yard (Indianapolis) 
at a cost of $192,000; the extension of the 
eastward siding at Ben Davis, Ind., to the 
Kraft coaling station to accommodate as 
many as four average freight trains at one 
time, and the extension of the present 129- 
car westward siding.to a capacity of 232 
cars to accommodate \two freight trains at 
one time, at a cost of $227,500; and the 
construction of new sidings at Clayton, 
Ind., Dublin, Dunreith and Centerville and 
some passing track extensions at a total 
cost of approximately $608,000. 


Union.—The Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission has approved the construc- 
tion of a crossing below grade where six 
ore storage tracks and one lead track, that 
the Union proposes to construct to serve 
the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, will cross below 
two main tracks of the Port Perry branch 
of the Pennsylvania immediately adjacent 
to an existing bridge carrying the Pennsy!- 
vania over the main line tracks of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, in North Versailles Town- 
ship, Pa. The general plan provides for 
the construction of a single span through 
plate girder bridge, approximately 125 ft. 
in length, which will replace a short sec 
tion of earth embankment presently extend- 
ing between the bridge over the B. & 0. 
and the bridge carrying the Pennsylvania 
across the Monongahela river. Total cost 
of the improvement, which will be paid by 
the Defense, Plant Corporation, is estr 
mated at $218,612. 
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NGREASED LOCOMOTIVE CAPACITY 


For Wartime Loads 








In times like these, when locomotives are overworked with record- 
breaking traffic, the benefits of the Locomotive Booster* become 
obvious. 

The supplementary power provided by the Booster permits the 
starting of heavier loads and faster acceleration to road speeds. 
This added power also gets heavy trains in and out of sidings in 
half the time, and helps you out of any tight spot — it speeds up 


traffic all along the line. "Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 











FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . 
In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Bancor & Aroosrook.—Revision of In- 3 


denture.—Divisien 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merte Commission has approved a modi- 
fication of the terms of the indenture cover- 
ing a $4,000,000 issue of collateral trust 
bonds sold by this company to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the purpose 
of the modification being to facilitate the 
discharge of the indebtedness. 


Cuicaco, Buriuncton & QumINcy.— 
Small Tender Response—Less than $1,- 
000,000, principal amount, of the Burling- 
ton’s Illinois Division first mortgage 3% 
and 4 per cent bonds due in 1949 were re- 
ported tendered-up~ to August 25, final 
tender date, in response to the railroad’s 
recent invitation. The 334 and 4 per cent 
bonds are outstanding in the amounts of 
$43,800,000 and $29,300,000 respectively. 
Han item in Raitway Age of August 

1.) 


Decawars, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Lease of Ferry.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission has approved 
the terms of this company’s lease of the 
property of the Hoboken Ferry Company, 
which: it controls. 


Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Leased Line Payments Enjoined—As a 
result of an action breught by the federal 
government to collect income taxes as- 
sessed against the Oswego & Syracuse, 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York has issued 
an order prohibiting the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western from paying rental due 
the Oswego & Syracuse, a leased line, 
The Lackawanna was previously prohibited 
from paying the rental due to stockhold- 
ers of the Valley and of the Sussex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—New Director.—G. H. 
Pabst, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
finance and corporate relations of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of that road, succeeding 
F. J. Fell, Jr., whose retirement from active 
service is noted in the’ “Railway Officers” 
columns of this issue. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Joint Operation— 
This company and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Pacific Electric, have entered 
into an agreement fer joint operation ef 
its line from a point near Baldwin Park, 
Calif., to Lone Hill, 7.49 miles, subject to 


the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


St. Lours-San Francisco.—Reorgani- 
sation—A compromise plan under which 
the Frisco would settle $11,050,593 of debts 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Railroad Credit Corporation 
for $5,804,575 will be submitted to the 
District Court at St. Louis, Mo., on Sep- 
tember 15. The railroad’s original debt 
with the RFC was $5,190,000 but at pres- 
ent the unpaid: principal and interest amount 
to $7,359,533. This debt. would be cah- 
celled by the payment of $4,504,575. The 
amount claimed as due the RCC is $3,691,- 
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060 which includes accrued interest. This 
debt would be cancelled by the payment 
of $1,300,000. : 

On the same day, bondholders of the road 
will file with the District Court a petition 
for payment of about $16,000,000 overdue 
interest on $277,334,000 of bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept.7 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
36.54 37.26 27.93 


sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 79.09 78.90 66.97 

Dividends Declared 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Preferred, $1.25, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 7. 

Bangor & Aroostook—5 Per Cent Preferred 
(Accum.), $1.25, payable October 1 to holders of. 
record September 7. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, 
1 to holders of record Septem 


a. 
Dover & Rockaway—$3.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 30. 


Railway 
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uarterly, payable October, 





EXECUTIVES 


F. J. Fell, Jr., vice-president in charge 
of accounting and valuation of the Penn- 
sylvania, and a member of the board of 
directors of that road, has retired from 
active duty as of August 31 at his own re- 
quest, after more than 47 years of con- 
tinuous service with the Pennsylvania. 


William E. Hayes, assistant director 
of the Division of Railway Transport, Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, has been 
appointed executive representative of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. A photo- 


_ graph: of Mr. Hayes together with a sketch 


of his career appeared in the Railway Age 
of January 2, page 142. B4 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. S. Hook has been elected treasurer 


of the Bingham & Garfield, with head-— 


quarters at New York. 


Harry. Bransky has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor freight traffic of the Balti- 


more & Ohio,.with headquarters at Balti- — 


more, Md. 


- J. E. Quinn has been appointed audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Florida East 


_ Coast, with headquarters at St. Augus- 


tine, Fla. The position of assistant audi- 
tor (disbursements), formerly held by 
Mr. Quinn, has been abolished. 


David W. Reed, assistant auditor of 
revenues of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va., has retired after more than 
52 years of service. J. H. Mosely, chief 
clerk to the assistant auditor of revenues, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Reed 


with the title of auditor of overcharge © 


claims, with headquarters’at Roanoke, and 
J. J. O’Connor, clerk in charge of the 
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reaudit bureau, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to auditor of reventes, also’ with 
headquarters at Roanoke. 


OPERATING 


A. §S. Tabor has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Eckman, W. Va, 


‘L. J. Lyons, assistant supervisor of 
labor employment of the Southern Pacific, 
has been promoted to supervisor of labor 
employment, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, a newly-created position. 


A. J. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
the Arizona division of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, has been promoted to 
division superintendent, with headquarters 
as before at Needles, Cal., succeeding R. C. 
Cline, assigned to other duties at his 
request. 


C. A. Hughes, trainmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Monroe, La., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Omaha-Northern Kansas divisions, with 


~ headquarters at Atchison, Kan., succeeding 


C. H. Dunaway, who has been granted 
leave of absence because of ill health. 


TRAFFIC 


- Albert S. Eggerton has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Columbia, 
S. C. 


H. E. Shuneman has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. 


H. G. Walker has been appointed as- 
sistant to freight traffic manager (solicita- 


tion and service), of the Seaboard Air 
’ Line at Norfolk, Va., succeeding E. J. 


Parrish, deceased. 


R. E. Deremiah, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis 


& Louisville at Louisville, Ky., has bees 


promoted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Michigan City, Ind., a newly-created 
position. : 


W. J. Spurrier has been appointed get- 
eral agent of the Chicago & Eastern Ill- 
nois, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. ¥. 
succeeding W. L.. Burke, who has been 
transferred to Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
G: F.. Knight, deceased. 


F. F. Hardy, assistant genéral agent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, has beet 
promoted to general agent, with headquat- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding George 
P. Carbrey, who has been transferred to 
Boston, Mass. 


H. W. Shields, assistant to the general 
freight and passenger agent of the Spokane 
Portland & Seattle, has been promoted t0 
assistant general passenger agent, W! 
headquarters aS before at Portland, Ore., 
succeeding George L. Williams, who has 
retired. George F, Ehlen, general agent 
has been advanced to assistant to the ge 
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eral freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Portland, succeeding 
Mr. Shields, and Russell E. Hender- 
shott, traveling freight and passenger 
agent, has been promoted to general agent 
at Portland, succeeding Mr. Ehlen. 


Walter Wood Somers, chief clerk for 
the Canadian National, has been appointed 
general baggage and mail agent, Atlantic 
region, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., succeeding Hugh C. MacFarlane, 
who has retired at the age of 65, after 
more than 47 years of railroad service. 


A. E. Gist, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., has been promoted to di- 
vision freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., succeeding 
L. J. Kidd, whose promotion to export 
and import agent was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 4. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


T. Fred Burris has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Chicago-Petoskey 
division of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., succeed- 
ing Frank Manning, who has retired after 
more than forty years of service. 


M. B. Davis, supervisor of track of the 
Illinois Central at Kankakee, IIl., has been 
promoted to division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Waterloo, Iowa, succeeding T. 
M. Pittman, who has been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., replacing Charles A. 
Maynor, who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


M. T. Llewellyn, general foreman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Clifton Forge, 
Va., has been appointed master mechanic 
of the Ashland division, with headquart- 
ers at Ashland, Ky. 


Arthur Leo Knight has been appointed 
_ road foreman of engines, Rivanna sub- 
division, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., succeed- 
ing George Lawson, deceased. 


P. R. Broadley, chief marine engineer 
of the Central of New Jersey at Jersey 
City, N. J., has been appointed mechanical 
engineer, with headquarters at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., succeeding G. W. Rink, who 
has resigned from that position. 


W. E. Barnes, general superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment of the 
Atlantic region of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Moncton, N. B., has 
retired from active service. Mr. Barnes 
was born on July 24, 1877, at Shediac, 
Westmorland county, N. B. He entered 
railroad service on April 20, 1899, as an 
apprentice draftsman of the Intercolonial 
(now Canadian National), later serving a 
special machinist apprenticeship until 1906, 
when he became a machinist of the Cana- 
dian National. In April, 1910, he became 
locomotive and enginehouse inspector and 
in January, 1911, was appointed acting 
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master mechanic, becoming master me- 
chanic on September 1, 1912, and general 
master mechanic in February, 1918. Mr. 
Earle was appointed superintendent of mo- 
tivé power in March, 1923, and. general 
superintendent of motive power on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, becoming general superinten- 
dent motive power and car equipment, the 
position from which he recently retired, on 
August 1, 1932. ° 


SPECIAL 


Lester Lloyd: Knight, general aud- 
itor for receivers of the Seaboard Air Line 
and affiliated companies at Portsmouth, 
Va., has been appointed chief of the Sea- 
board’s newly created research, planning 
and budgetary control department’ and 
chairman of the committee of research, 
planning and budgetary control. In addi- 
tion to the duties connected with his new 
offices, Mr. Knight will handle such other 
matters requiring analysis and economic 
study as may be referred to him. Mr. 
Knight was born on November 5, 1891, 
at Mascotte, Lake country, Fla. He en- 





Lester Lloyd Knight 


tered railroad service in June, 1909, as a 
clerk of the Tampa Northern (now Sea- 
board Air Line), thereafter serving suc- 
cessively, until August 1, 1912, as cashier, 
general bookkeeper, and chief clerk, be- 
coming auditor of the Seaboard Air Line 
on the latter date. On February 1, 1914, 
he went with the Macon, Dublin & Sa- 
vannah as auditor at Macon, Ga., return- 
ing to the Seaboard Air Line on Febru- 
ary 1, 1918, as assistant auditor disburse- 
ments at Portsmouth, Va., and becoming 
auditor disbursements on October 1 of the 
same year. Mr. Knight was appointed 
assistant general auditor on November 1, 
1922, and was promoted to the position of 
general auditor on January 1, 1923. On 


‘December 23, 1930, he became general 


auditor for receivers, the position he held 
until the time of his new appointment. 
Mr. Knight, who is a member of the ac- 
counting division of the Association of 
American Railroads, has served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Disbursements 
and the Committee on Statistics, and from 
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1929 to 1930 he was chairman of the 
Southeastern Accounting Conference. Hy 
is the author of “Division Disbursemer 
Accounting on S. A. L.”, which was pub. 
lished in the Railway Age of August 16, 
1924. 


OBITUARY 


O. O’Connor, retired assistant superip- 
tendent of the West Shore division of the 
New York Central, died on September } 
at White Plains, N. Y., at the age of 7}. 


George Lawson, road foreman of ep. 
gines of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rich 
mond, Va., died on July 8 at the age of 
62. He had been in railroad service for 
39 years. 


Reading D. Bulluck, who retired a; 
master mechanic of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., on August 1, 1935, 
died.on August 9, at Rocky Mount, N. ¢. 
Mr. Bulluck was 78 years old. 


Walter H. Smith, transportation engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., died at 
the West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on August 3. He was born in Ridgeville, 
N. C., on November 21, 1888, and re- 
ceived a degree in electrical engineering 
from North Carolina State College in 
1914. Entering the service of Westing- 
house as an engineering apprentice in July, 
1914, Mr. Smith was graduated into the 
railway engineering department, where he 
remained ‘until the end of 1927. On 
January 1, 1928, he went with the Read- 
ing at Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant elec- 
trical engineer, remaining with that com- 
pany through the electrification of its 
Philadelphia’ suburban service. On June 
1, 1937, he returned to Westinghouse. His 
recent contributions to the electrical in- 
dustry have been through the develop- 
ment of regulating devices for railroad 
use and for military ‘mechanisms. 


Russel Lynn Fairbairn, manager, pa‘- 
senger service bureau, in charge of pas- 
senger train service and mail and baggage 
car traffic of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., died on 
September 2. Born on November 24, 1880. 
at Stillwater, Minn., Mr. Fairbairn entered 
railroad service. in July, 1899, as a clerk 
in the office of the auditor of passenger 
receipts of the Great Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn., serving in that capacity until 1902, 
when he became train auditor. In 190 
he was appointed chief of passenger tariff 
bureau, and in 1907 he left the employ o! 
the Great Northern to become chief clerk 
in the general passenger department of the 
Canadian Northern (now Canadian Na 
tional), with headquarters at Winnepeg, 
Man., becoming district passenger agent 
Saskatoon, Sask., in 1910, and assistast 
general passenger agent at Toronto, Ont. 
in 1911. He was appointed general pas 
senger. agent of the Canadian National 
1912, and in. 1920 became assistant pas 
senger traffic manager. Mr. Fairbairn we 
appointed manager of the passenger ser 
ice bureau in April, 1923. 
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: More than 
100,000,000 


Boiler Horsepower 
equipped with 
Elesce Superheaters 


Since its organization in 1910, this 


company has equipped more than one 


hundred million boiler horsepower with 


Elesco superheaters, including every 
type of steam power service in present- 
day practice. 

The name ELESCO stands for SUPER- 
HEATER EXPERIENCE and PROGRESS. 
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After the last war—returning troops march up New York’s Fifth Avenue 


\When do you want victory, America? 


AR is no sport of the gods, to 
be finished when they tire of 
its bloody game. 


War is a chore of the people—to be 
fought by them, paid by them, won 
by them. 


This war is our war—every one of us. 


The longer it lasts, the more it will 
cost us—in friends and neighbors and 
loved ones wounded and killed, in 
personal inconveniences, in taxes, in 
a harder life for ourselves and our 
children. 


We—and we alone, and that means 
all of us—are responsible for the 
length of time this war will last. The 
more we put into it now, the sooner it 
can be brought to a victorious end. 


That means sparing no effort, no 
time, no money that can be put 
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in the field against the enemy now. 


In particular, it means buying War 
Bonds literally till it hurts— buying 
them not just to be able to say, “I 
have done my bit,” but buying them 
to be able to say, “I have done my 
best.” 


The Second War Loan Drive was 
over-subscribed—but not by “we, the 
people.” We, the people, bought only 
a minor share. of all bonds sold. The 
major share was bought by banks 
and business institutions. 


This Third War Loan Drive is ours 
—ours as individuals. It’s up to us to 
put it across. 


Not just because it’s still another 
opportunity for a wonderful financial 
investment—for a chance to put our 
money where it’s absolutely safe, 


where we can’t lose it, where it will 
return us four dollars for every three 
in only ten years’ time... 


But because it’s an opportunity to 
help shorten the war by overwhelm- 
ing the enemy with an avalanche of 
guns, ships, planes, tanks, shells and 
everything else that is needed for in- 
vasion now. 


Isn’t this worth putting everything 
you can into the fight—now? 


Contributed to the Third War Loan Drive by 


The 
American Locomotive 
Company 
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MODERN (itr 4rakes help Secure 


the MOST from Available Facilities 


Smooth train handling —higher operating 
speeds in safety — adequate control for heavy 
tonnage trains — maximum flexibility for quick 
terminal shifting — reliable performance under 
rigorous duty — durability for long time service. 
These advantages accruing from the use of 
modern air brakes, adapted for specific require- 
ments on various types of equipment, are help- 
ing to expedite volume shipments of vital war- 
time materials and supplies * Moreover, they 
will be an accumulating asset for peacetime 


transportation as an increasing proportion of 


September 11, 1943 


locomotives and cars become equipped with 
this up-to-date apparatus. Now the demand is 
for quantity, time-saving, and continuity. Then, 
operating economy may be a major require- 


ment, and you'll need the most of the best. 
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AODERN power is high mileage power— 
naturally every part subjected to wear 
must measure up to severe requirements of today. 













|z The fact that the majority of modern locomotives 

["s are equipped with HUNT-SPILLER Air Fur- 

lai ) nace GUN IRON Wearing Parts is highly 
7 : significant. 


The more you demand from your locomotives 
the more you need the super-service built into 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 
HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, ?. @ 
Export Agent for. Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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.Brass locomotive bells are out for the duration— 
for obvious reasons. Bells on new locomotives, 
and replacements on old ones, are made of less 
critical materials. 

Various materials—cast iron and steel—and 
various methods of assembly—such as welding 
plate and forged sections, are being used to 
make bells. 

One railroad has developed a fabrication 
method that is comparatively simple. The bells 
are made in two parts, the crown being die 


251,287 
2,230,591 
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CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


San Francisco & Texas........... 


St. Louis, 


September 11, 1943 
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New locomotive bells 


ol? 


Information supplied by a Railway Publication 


forged, and the skirt being made of sheet steel. 

The latter is bent and flared over a form in such 
a manner that only two welds are required to 
assemble it to the crown forging. After assembly 
the bell is reheated and pressed in mated form 
dies to a uniform shape. 

These bells are slightly larger and thinner than 
brass bells. They are also lighter, weighing 55 
pounds as against 131] pounds for the brass bells. 
Apparently their warning signals are just as audible 
and effective. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED e 
FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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